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The Child’s Bill of Rights 


HE ideal to which we should metas is that there 
shall be no child in America: 


A 


That has not been born under proper conditions. 


That does not live in hygienic surroundings.\ 


That ever suffers from undernourishment. 


Li 


That does not have prompt and efficient medical atten- 


tion and inspection. 


That does not receive primary instruction in the ele- 
ments of hygiene and good health. 
That has not the complete birthright of a sound mind 


in a sound body. 


That has not the encouragement to express in fullest 


measure the spirit within which is the final endow- 


ment of every human being. H : 
Herbert Hoover. i B 
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The purpose of May Day—National Child Health Day—is b = 

to make practical in our American communities the ideal set forth ny I 
in the Child’s Bill of Rights. ; 2 
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Editorial 


FRIENDS OF INDIA: SANE AND CRAZY 

WENTY-SEVEN years ago Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 

went out to India and became editor of an in- 

fluential journal in Calcutta. After a service 
of five years he left, but ever since he has kept in 
close touch with Indian affairs. During his time in 
India he saw the end of the old imperialism and the 
beginning of the Swaraj, or Home Rule Movement. 
In his editorial work he helped end the old imperialism 
and helped spread the home rule movement. 

A member of the British Labor Party, with a 
record of steadfast devotion to the masses, he can 
not be accused of being an enemy of liberty anywhere. 
Therefore his recent address upon India at the Com- 
munity Church of Boston is one to be studied with 
care. 

In substance he tells us that the battle for liberty 
in India is over. She has won her fight for home rule. 
The one question before us is how will she take what 
she has won. A constitution must be drafted and 
agreed to by the various parties in India. This is 
not as easy as it sounds. The parties are many, and 
bitterly opposed to each other. There are differences 
of races and religions. But Mr. Ratcliffe believes it 
ean be done and that the first practical step toward it 
is the round table conference suggested by the Gov- 
ernor General with the backing of the Government 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Ratcliffe recognized the danger of catas- 
trophe. He said frankly that the way in which the 
Simon Commission was appointed and the Mayo 
book have contributed most to this crisis. But he 
believes that intelligence and good will can find a 
way out of the impasse, preserve all that is valuable 
in the past and help India take her place in the British 
Commonwealth of nations with all the liberty of 
Canada and Australia. 

Of the Mayo book, without passing judgment on 
its truth or falsity, he said: “Its publication was an 
imperial and international event of lamentable charac- 
ter. It so poisoned the atmosphere that co-peration 
between British and Indian leaders for the time be- 
came impossible.” 

After pointing out the difficulties Mr. MacDon- 
ald has faced as the head of a minority government 
and the burdens that office has brought to him, he 
said that the Prime Minister had done three im- 
portant things regarding India: 


1. He entrusted the Indian office to one of the 
ablest of Colonial administrators, Wedgewood Benn. 
2. He summoned the Governor General to England 
for conference. 38. He authorized Lord Irwin to 
make a declaration supplementary to that of 1917 to 
the effect that dominion status is the natural issue of 
British rule in India, and to issue the invitation for 
a round table conference. “There is only one al- 
ternative,’’ he said, ‘“‘to violent revolutionary action, 
and that is conference.” 

For Mr. Gandhi in his own field of social and 
spiritual inspiration, Mr. Ratcliffe had only words 
of praise. Of Mr. Gandhi the political leader he 
spoke with more reserve. He asked us to read Mr. 
Gandhi’s views as given in a recent book by Gandhi’s 
close friend, C. F. Andrews. Gandhi would have 
India cut loose from all the body of scientific knowl- 
edge the Western world has gained. He would have 
men renounce all natural tendencies. Told that this 
would mean the end of human life, Gandhi replied, 
“Only on this earth plane.” 

Mr. Ratcliffe spoke of the wisdom of Gandhi’s 
spinning wheel movement, and what this would mean 
back in the remote districts, but showed the inevit- 
able drift in India toward Western knowledge. 
“The educated classes of India,” he said, “will not 
turn away from science.” Speaking of the famous 
incident when the Mahatma underwent an operation 
for appendicitis at the hands of a British surgeon, 
Mr. Ratcliffe said, “Not even a Mahatma can refuse 
the gifts of knowledge and science.” 

In another striking part of Mr. Ratcliffe’s address 
he struck off the phrase: “‘India must take the results 
of modern knowledge and apply them to the ending of 
powerlessness and poverty.” 

To those who insist that England has only to get 
out of India forthwith and without conditions, Mr. 
Ratcliffe said that the business of government is not 
so simple as that. There are bonds which England 
has given to millions called the untouchables, those 
regarded by the ruling classes as outcasts, and who 
now have direct representation in councils. There 
are constant efforts needed to keep peace between 
eighty million Mohammedans and two hundred 
million Hindus. 

“The reason for British power in India to-day,” 
said Mr. Ratcliffe, “is not military strength. She has 
but 60,000 English troops and a native army of 250, 
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000. Her strength lies in her record of building up a 
system of administration which can not be hastily 
ended without terrible loss to India. It lies even 
more in the great men, known and unknown, like the 
surgeon who operated on Gandhi, who have unself- 
ishly served India generation after generation.” 

Mr. Ratcliffe’s recognition of what he called 
ghastly mistakes in British administration in the 
past, his perfect frankness, high ability, and noble 
spirit, made a marked impression. He quite won the 
large congregation, although of course there were 
those who rose in the question period so hostile and 
fanatical that they could see nothing good in what he 
had said. “India must be free,’”’ said one woman, 
“even though it costs the life of every man, woman 
and child in the country.’ That js easily said, es- 
pecially as the lives such a person dedicates are lives 
far away across the sea. 

Far better is it to co-operate in a world crisis so 
that India may be free without any sacrifice of human 
life. 

It is men like MacDonald and Ratcliffe who are 
contributing to this end. 


* * 


SHALL WE BLESS OR CURSE OUR CHILDREN? 


EFORE he became President, Mr. Hoover was 
the active head of the Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. To most 
people this fact will be sufficient evidence that the 
Association is made up of practical, scientific people, 
and not “faddists.”” Each year the Association cele- 
brates May Day as National Child Health Day. 
This year the special topic for the day is “Parent 
Co-operation in Community Child Health and Pro- 
tection.” 

Once secure a parent’s attention and let him see 
what this movement means, and there is slight dif- 
ficulty in enlisting his support. Nothing comes home 
more quickly to the average man than the things 
which affect his child. That is why he gets more 
excited over the school board than the tariff board. 
And those who have no children fall into line quickly 


when a single concrete illustration comes to their . 


attention of a life-long affliction coming to a child that 
could just as well have been avoided. 

The Child Health Association realizes that there 
is danger as well as promise in the powerful emotion 
that makes us all anxious to protect the children. 
Whether the emotion be love or fear, it may do ir- 
reparable damage unless directed by intelligence. It 
is to intelligent action that this association dedicates 
itself—to the spread of knowledge, to community 
action, to wise state laws. Whether we have children 
of our own or not we may well ponder what the 
Association says: 


Intelligent rather than blind co-operation is within 
the ability as well as the desire of fathers and mothers. 
They want to do everything in their power to have 
healthy, happy, successful children. The expectant 
young mother wants to know how to take care of her- 
self so that she will bear a healthy baby. When the 
baby comes she wants to know how to keep him healthy 
and happy. 

The time has come when parents ask for some- 


thing more than ever before. They ask to be drawn 
more actively into the program, to be better informed 
on the whole subject of child health, to know what each 
separate group, working in this field, is doing and how 
its work fits into the whole. They are ready for a 
new and clearer interpretation of the community’s 
child health program and of their responsibility for 
it. 

Divisions of Child Hygiene can help enormously to 
make possible intelligent parent co-operation. They can 
prepare material that explains what the state child 
health program is and how it will protect the child in 
his home. Schools, both directly through their con- 
tacts with the parents and indirectly through Parent- 
Teacher Association study groups, can still further 
help parents to the understanding for which they are 
asking. Libraries can make a valuable contribution by 
getting together simple material which has been recom- 
mended by local physicians and to which fathers and 
mothers can refer. Magazines and newspapers can 
and do help, by every line which they carry on the well- 
being of children. If a news item or an article rouses a 
mother’s interest and makes her realize that to be a 
good mother: requires knowledge as well as instinct, it 
has accomplished much. And if, in addition, the other 
health forces provide her with the means of acquiring 
further knowledge, still greater progress is made to that 
most important of all goals—intelligent co-operation. 

These are some of the things of which May Day— 
National Child Health Day—1930 reminds us. May 
Day asks of us all—parents and health workers—in- 
telligent co-operation in the nation’s child health pro- 
gram. The President can call a White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection; others can say 
“Let us consecrate May Day to the children of the 
United States.’ But only parents by their co-operation 
can make the results of the conference practical in the 
life of the child, and can translate the ideal of May Day 
into child health, child happiness, and child success. 


* * 


THE NEW OAKLAND CHURCH 


LETTER from the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles 
of Oakland, Cal., expresses deep gratitude to 
the Christian Leader for help in making the 

churches of our fellowship understand the oppor- 
tunity now before us in California. Our people will 
remember that in our issue of Feb. 22 we told of the 
purchase of a piece of property centrally located in the 
city of Oakland, on which there is a lafge dwelling 
with rooms in which religious services may be held 
comfortably. Now Mr. Ruggles tells us that they 
have had to go through deep water in order to com- 
plete this deal. He writes as follows: 


We have been unable to call in a mortgage for 
$8,500 which we held and the owner could not re-finance 
his property for the amount to cover us. It looked at 
one time as if we stood a chance of losing our proposed 
purchase. But a dear, devoted friend from out of 
town came up here March 1, prepared to take over 
the mortgage and make it possible ‘or us to go through 
with the deal. The day following her arrival came a 
letter from Judge Hill, saying the General Convention 
would do the same—take over the mortgage. But God 
be praised for the kind of board of trustees that I have! 
They said: “‘This gives us great courage and we are 
grateful, but we must find a way to finance here, seeing 
that only $7,500 can be borrowed at this time on the 
property.’’ So we discounted our note for $8,000 and 
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to-day we sign our papers and take possession. Sun- 
day, March 2, I called upon our fairy godmother, who 
had come to save our property, to say what she thought 
about the new home. She was enthusiastic. Then of 
the $5,000 we have to raise she said she would give $1,000 
if we would raise $4,000. Mr. H. H. Ward of Pasadena 
was also in the audience that day, and J called upon 
him to help us meet that wonderful offer, and he raised 
$1,500 in our congregation toward the $4,000. We 
have only $2,500 more to raise, and surely now there 
are those in our Zion, seeing that our people are doing 
their part, who will send their might or mite, so we can 
dedicate the home free from debt when we move in 
on April 27. Our fairy godmother wishes her name 
withheld. God bless her and you. 


We sincerely hope that this money needed will 
be quickly raised. 


* * 


NO INITIALS 


OME of the younger ministers have called our 
attention to a matter in which we think they 
show better editorial judgment than we have 

shown. They say that editorially a paper ought to 
be a unit, and that we mar that unity by attaching 
initials to contributed editorials. Probably this is 
sound doctrine. It is the paper that is speaking and 
not any one person on the staff. 

While the editor, of course, will continue to write 
most of the editorials in the future, as he has in the 
past, he will not attach initials to editorials that are 
written by other people, either on the staff or out- 
side. 

It is obvious that for the positions which are 
taken on the editorial pages the editor assumes full 
responsibility, whether initials are attached or not. 
We believe that the young ministers who have ap- 
proached us on this matter are right and that the paper 
will be stronger for this change. 


* * 


THE WILD GEESE FLYING HIGH 


HE wild geese have been going over in great 
numbers,” said Thornton Burgess in his week- 
ly lecture March 22. ‘Sometimes these birds 

are driven back, but generally their instinct is sound. 
Winter is over. Spring is here. The fox sparrows 
have arrived. Snakes are out. Toads are hopping.” 

- The bitter weather, at least in the North, which 
ushered in spring at 3.30 a. m. March 21, was only a 
flare-back. We stand at the threshold of a more 
convenient season, if not a better season, for nature 
study. 

Burgess in the lecture referred to talked to 
people interested in shrews, mice and moles, the 
mason bees and wasps, the love song of the wood- 
cock, ‘‘a canary bird song magnified ten-fold,” black 
squirrels, which he said were only a color phase of the 
gray, ants disposing of their dead, eagles that mate 
for life, stick to the same nesting site, and live to be 
very old, men who thoughtlessly are exterminating 
this glorious bird, our symbol of freedom, and a 
hundred and one other things we can observe without 
laboratory equipment or special training. Are these 
things worthy of our attention? 

President Morgan of Antioch in his brilliant 


“Antioch Notes,” a welcome visitor to those who have 
found them out, reminds us that ‘love of nature, 
latent in many men, is developed in few.’”’” Among 
all his boyhood friends he says he recalls not four 
with whom it was a living passion. He answers those 
of us who do not knock at these closed doors of na- 
ture because we have a secret feeling that red blooded 
virile men have more important things to do: “Sen- 
sitiveness to nature is not a trivial trait. -It touches 
the depths of personality and tends to make a living 
unity of science, the sense of beauty and religion.” 
The latent capacity in many men, he asserts, for 
“sensitivity to the wonder, beauty and infinite design 
of nature, stirred to vigorous growth, will add dignity, 
depth and beauty to human life.” 

He quotes Walt Whitman, who asserts that we 
can not have “grand races” without close contact 
with nature. “Democracy,” says Whitman, “most 
of all affiliates with the open air, is sunny and hard 
and sane only with nature—just as artis. Something 
is required to temper both—to check them, restrain 
them from excess, morbidity.” We must vitalize 
democracy, Whitman insists, ‘‘with outdoor light and 
air and growths, farm scenes, animals, fields, trees, 
birds, sun warmth and free skies, or it will certainly 
dwindle and pale!’’ 

Here we have full justification for time spent in 
the open. The woodland path is the path to sanity, 
balance, perspective, confidence. 


THE DEDICATION IN WASHINGTON 
N unusually interesting program is being arranged 
for the dedication of the new church in Wash- 
ington. Already Universalists from other 
cities have made reservations at the hotels. The 
chances are that all the meetings will be crowded 
meetings. 

While the formal announcement of the program 
has not yet been made, we are permitted to say that 
on Sunday, April 27, both the morning service at 
eleven and the afternoon service at four will be dedica- 
tory in nature. One will be inspirational and the 
other ceremonial. Probably two former presidents of . 
the Universalist General Convention, under whose 
administration the project was carried forward, will 
deliver fifteen or twenty minute addresses at the 
morning service, and two former pastors will take 
part in the service of worship. Probably a repre- 
sentative from each of the four national organizations 
of our fellowship will speak from five to eight minutes 
at the afternoon service. Dr. Etz will conduct the 
service in the afternoon. Dr. Perkins will read the 
sentence of dedication and Dr. van Schaick will make 
the dedicatory prayer. 

On April 13, Palm Sunday, the first service will 
be held in the church, with Dr. Perkins preaching the 
sermon. On Easter Sunday Dr. Perkins will again 
officiate at the services. In Holy Week there will be 
services at night on Thursday and Friday. 

The church is unusually beautiful, the organ a 
great success, the windows a surprise and delight to 
everybody, and all are hoping and praying that the 
church will be found as serviceable in every respect as 
it is beautiful. 
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The Religion of Democracy’ 


Frederic W. Perkins 


By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went.—He- 
brews 11:8. 


Fp have just celebrated the birthday of 

“| Washington. A great leader lives in his 
cause, and the celebration that honors 
him most is a renewed understanding 
of the enterprise which his greatness established. I 
would speak, therefore, of the religion of America as 
it was incarnate in the man who, above all others, 
was the nation’s founder. 

By the religion of Washington I mean something 
other and more fundamental than his formal beliefs, 
or his conception of God, or his type of churchman- 
ship, or the frequency of his attendance at the little 
church at Pohick near Mt. Vernon which he helped 
to build, or whether he was a communicant in Christ 
Church at Alexandria. However interesting or im- 
portant these often discussed matters may be, they 
hardly touch the springs of action. It is the living 
faith of the man, his fidelity to certain spiritual 
realities, his whole life-attitude in great crises, that is 
inmy mind. Thereisto be found his religion. There 
is to be found the reminder of what the soul of Amer- 
ica is when it is true to its nativity. 

I know nothing higher and truer to say of Wash- 
ington than that he was a daring spiritual adventurer, 
a worthy representative of that heroic breed who, in 
all ages, have pledged life, fortune and sacred honor 
for a principle. Of such was Abraham, who, being 
called of God, obeyed, not knowing whither he went. 
Of such were the men of Lexington in the gray dawn 
of a fateful April morning, of whom Webster said, 
“They poured out their generous blood like water 
before they knew whether it would fertilize the land 
of freedom or of bondage.’”” And Washington, cau- 
tious, prudent, though he was, unless he had had the 
daring spirit of the adventurer, would never have led 
what a recent biographer has called ‘‘almost the most 
hair-brained enterprise in history,’’ with a feebly or- 
ganized government to support him and only faith in a 
problematical issue to sustain him. 

It is this spirit of adventure for a principle of 
which we are heirs. We are the sons of spiritual 
pioneers. Any interpretation of our genius that 
leaves that out of account is fatally defective. The 
soul of America is a living faith that law-abiding 
liberty, responsible self-government and _ sacrificial 
brotherhood can be and must be the constructive 
forces of abiding civilization. We must fearlessly go 
wherever they lead us. That was the faith of Wash- 
ington, the adventurer. Only that faith will justify 
the claim to be his spiritual sons. 

Frequently when in New York I go down to the 
lower end of Fifth Avenue and read the inscription 
carved on the Washington Arch: “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest may repair; 
the event is in the hand of God.” 


*Sermon preached at the services of the Universalist church 
in Washington Sunday morning, Feb. 23. 


It was at the opening of the Constitutional Con- 


vention of 1787 that Washington uttered those im- 


pressive words. The states were drifting into anar- 


chy. The confederacy was threatened with dissolu-— 


tion. Independence had been achieved, but order 
and stability seemed to have been lost. Something 
must be done or freedom would die of internal weak- 
ness. What should it be? Many were the counsels 
of timidity. Few dared propose the heroic remedies 
that all felt were required. Then it was that Wash- 
ington, with the same quick decision that led to the 
dramatic strokes at Trenton and at Yorktown, rose 
in his place and spoke the word for the hour. “It is 
too probable,” he said, “‘that no plan we propose will 
be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to 
be sustained. If, to please the people, we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest may repair; the event is in the hand 
of God.” 

That statement of Washington reveals the heart 
of the American faith. It implies that America 
relies for its very life on the reality and dependable- 
ness of fundamental spiritual forces. Because the 


event is in the hand of God, Americans can hope to 


succeed if they trust God by trusting the best in their 
fellow men. That is the American religion. 


What do we mean by trusting our fellow men? — 


It does not mean a blind following of every multi- 
tudinous popular clamor. It does not mean that the 
majority is always right. It means that the majority 
can be made to choose the right if men dare to keep 
it before them and believe that in their hearts they 
really want it. 
slogan: 


willing to heed it. 


mand the most votes. 
find the right and do it, at whatever personal cost, 


Democracy has often lifted up the — 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God.” — 
Not necessarily. The voice of the people is the voice © 
of God only when it is the voice of a people honestly — 
listening for the voice of God and conscientiously — 
Otherwise it is merely the cry of © 
the particular form of selfishness that is able to com- | 
Given a common desire to © 


then majority opinion is the surest method of deciding — 
what is right, of detecting the voice of God in the © 


midst of many clamorous worldly voices. But in the 


absence of such a common desire majority rule is — 


simply the tyranny of numbers. A mob can be as 
tyrannous as a monarch, Autocracy does not be- 
come democracy simply/ by being numerous. The 
autocracy of the crowd is no more democratic than 
the autocracy of a king or a priest or a captain of in- 
dustry or a labor leader. It is simply a transfer from 
a tyranny that has grown irksome to a rule whose 
tyrannies are yet to appear. 


It is no small adventure on which we Americans ~ 


have set out—to establish democracy, free from the 
support of a privileged ruling class. It involves a 
stupendous faith in the latent capability and willing- 
ness of the average man to recognize and follow the 
best. It was not completed when our fathers over- 
threw the rule of the King and Parliament of England. 
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iit was only begun. It is for us, our sons and our sons’ 
sons to finish. 

We have never yet realized our ideal of a truly 
emocratic society. We have always recognized, in 
custom if not in law, a ruling class—whether the 
monarch on his throne, the noble in his palace, the 
priest in his sanctuary, the capitalist in his office, or 

he triumvirate of parson, squire and doctor in the 
ral village. To-day it is more apt to be the labor 
mion or the soviet. We have been overthrowing 
autocracies, ancient and modern. To the king and 
priest we have said, ‘“‘Abdicate!”’ To the autocrat of 
corporate wealth we are saying, ‘““Abdicate!’”’? To the 
autocrat of labor we are about to say, “Abdicate!” 
And to the proletarian autocracy we shall, please God, 
say, “Abdicate before you begin!” 

What is left? Just democracy—what we have 
only believed in, what we have never fully tried, and 
what is about to meet its crucial test. Stripped of 
Yall dependence on a ruling class, it must stand or fall 
by the power of its inward spirit to nurture and then 
follow men of genuinely democratic faith. The law 
of democracy is a challenging spiritual faith—that 
mankind is a divine brotherhood, in which justice is 
the scepter, love the only title to nobility, and he who 
would be chief must serve. That is the soul of 
America. To that quest our fathers committed 
us when they set out on their great adventure. From 
it their sons can not, except they forfeit their birth- 
right, turn back. We have heard much of America’s 
duty to make the world safe for democracy. Let us 
not forget America’s other responsibility, to make 
democracy safe for the world. 

And that leads one to ask the question, What has 
the spirit of Washington to say to us as we confront 
the problem, inexorable in our day, of so organizing 
international relations as to invite peace rather than 
war? It is not a problem with which he had specif- 
ically to deal. It is a problem that calls for the same 
courage to sail uncharted seas that inspired: his ad- 
venture. 

I am not concerned to discuss the League of Na- 
tions or the World Court. Those are matters of 
machinery. What I do, however, unhesitatingly 
assert is that we are recreant to the example of Wash- 
ington if we invoke his honored name to cloak our 
own timidity of action in the present; if we fail to ex- 
hibit in our day the same initiative, the same loyalty 
to present duty, the same faith in the future, that he 
exhibited in his. 

And is not that precisely what we often do in the 
use we make of Washington and his “Farewell Ad- 
dress,’”’ a document which, as a recent biographer has 
said, “belongs to the few supreme utterances on 
human government?” Shall we use it as Washing- 
ton’s sons or as his slaves? Loyalty to Washington 
does not require that we turn back the clock to his 
day, but that we project his guiding spirit into the 
problems of our day. 

Why should we refuse, because of fear of being 
disloyal to the Father of our country, to discriminate 
between his counsels of timeless pertinence and the 
admonitions which were evoked by the particular 
perils of the time in which they were uttered? Wash- 
ington stated in 1796: “Europe has a set of primary 
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interests which to us have no, or a very remote, re- 
lation.” Is that true to-day? How can any one 
say that when he thinks of the resistless currents that 
swept us into the World War? Are we forsaking 
Washington’s leadership when, in these’ days of 
closely interwoven international relations, we take 
part in conferences for stabilizing economic condi- 
tions, lhmiting armaments by mutual agreement, 
establishing courts of international justicé, and pro- 
viding for co-operation in the ways of peace rather 
than competition in the ways of war? 

There is another exhortation in the Farewell 
Address which is far more pertinent than the familiar 
utterance just quoted. “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct. And can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and at no distant period a great nation to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence.”” There speaks Washing- 
ton’s ideal America. 

I am not concerned to discuss now the wisdom of 
particular forms of international co-operation. I am 
only suggesting that we are free to consider them on 
their merits, and that the hallowed name of Washing- 
ton may not be invoked to deprive us of that freedom. 
That were to transform Washington from a liberator 
to a jail-keeper. Of one thing we may be sure. 
Washington would never have led a great revolution 
and founded a new nation if he had béen the idolater 
of his past that some would make us be of him. Wash- 
ington was a man of faith, of forward-looking cour- 
age, amighty spiritual adventurer into whatever future 
present duty commanded him to enter. To be his 
spiritual sons we must be the same. 

I do not know what Washington would think 
about the League of Nations if he were living to-day. 
Some self-appointed trustees of his thoughts presume 
to know, but I do not. But, in all humility, I ven- 
ture to believe that his spirit says to the America of 
to-day, strong, conscious of mission, eager to serve: 
“T nurtured you in isolation in your day of infancy. 
I protected you from becoming, either through your 
affections or your antipathies, appendages to the war- 
ring nations of Europe. I taught you to think and 
act as Americans, cringing before none, friends to all 
who would show themselves friendly. The event 
has vindicated my tutelage. Now have faith in 
America, wherever it bids you go—on the battlefield, 
in the council chamber, in the fellowship of all like- 
minded who seek to establish freedom, justice and 
co-operation among the nations. You have no place 
in any alliance for collective greed; your place is the 
central place in the fellowship of organized inter- 
national good-will. Act in your day of adventure as 
I dared to act in mine. The soul of America bids 


you go.” 
* * * 


I need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent, 
The hills are mute, yet how they speak of God! 
Charles Hanson Towne, 
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Unpublished History of the Washington Church 


There has just come to light a manuscript of a 
sermon preached by the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., in 
the Church of Our Father, 13th and L Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 18, 1921, on ‘‘A Memorial 
Church in Washington.’’ While the history of the 
society by the Editor was published in the Leader in 
1928 and placed in the corner-stone of the new church, 
this manuscript was not available at that time. The 
near completion of the church gives interest to the 
following extracts from that sermon. 

The Editor. 


T the request of the board of trustees of this 
society and in obedience to my own sense 
of duty, I come before you to speak of “A 
Memorial Church for Washington,” a sub- 
ject not yet clearly understood by our people. My 
text is Ecclesiasticus 44, ‘“Whose righteous deeds have 
not been forgotten.” 


I come now to relate the circumstances out of 
which there has come a project for a memorial Uni- 
versalist church in the capital city of our country. 

Many of you here to-day know how often we 
have talked about it in the years past. We did not 
say ““‘memorial.”” Wesaid “representative’’—a church 
representative of our faith. We had our little build- 
ing funds started years ago. But circumstances 
were not propitious. A world war intervened. It 
shook me out of the pastorate. It took Mr. Couden 
away. Our successor, Dr. Powers, brilliant, brave, 
truth-loving, literally dropped dead in the harness. 

All this threw more responsibility back on the 
General Convention and more on this local church. 
It was all working together for good, for this great 
thing, although we didn’t see it at the time. 

In trying to get a successor to Dr. Powers this 
incident occurred. Dr. McCollester, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
met Dr. Lowe, General Superintendent, in Chicago 
or near Chicago last February (1921) at the time 
the new Western Headquarters were opened. He 
said to him: “I do not favor so and so for Washington. 
The time has come to make that a national church. 
We must send one of our strongest men and build 
a new church building.” 

Dr. Lowe and our local trustees were in corre- 
spondence at that time, about supplying the pulpit 
and getting a permanent pastor. 

Dr. Lowe came to Washington and preached in 
the spring. We took him on what we called a tour 
of vision. We showed him what other denominations 
were doing—the site:of the new Baptist Memorial 
Church, the site of the new National Unitarian 
Church, the site of the new National Catholic Shrine 
(a memorial to the men who died in the war), the new 
National Episcopal Cathedral on Mt. St. Albans, 
with its commanding view of Washington, the new 
marble church of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, with its overflow meetings every Sunday. 

He talked to all of our trustees who could be 
reached. He wrote the project up in the Universalist 
Leader. He put real force into the project. 


The matter went before our board. It went 
also before you, the congregation, at the annual meet- 
ing. You all approved. Then the May meeting of 
the Trustees of the General Convention was held. 
Nobody went up from here. Nobody lobbied or 
worked or argued with any member of the Board. 
But the Trustees of the General Convention approved 
the plan to build here a national church, and appointed 
a committee to study the project and report at the 
Detroit Convention. Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of 
Chicago, chairman of that committee, came here on 
a brief visit. There was no time to get the local 
board together, but I saw him and told him what 
we had in the way of property, and what I believed 
possible. He asked us to get information for him 
about our present site, what it would bring, and 
chances of a speedy sale and also about all sites avail- 
able. To supply that information, Mr. Gauss, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Perham, Captain Gunion and I were 
appointed as a committee. 

At the General Convention in Detroit the matter 
was taken up with Mr. Hutchinson and the Board 
by Mr. Briggs, moderator of this parish, and by Mr. 
Williams, former moderator. We took the view that 
a complete plant should be built all at once if pos- 
sible. We also in behalf of the local society Pledaes 
the money for the purchase of a site. 

We all agreed not to press the project, not to 
lobby for it, not to argue about it, not even to speak 
on it in debate at the Convention. We had the feel- 
ing so well expressed by Mr. Briggs, that “if there is a 
real demand for it, it will show itself. If there isn’t 
we don’t want to get into it.” 

We felt that it was too big, too vital, to be pushed 
as a local project by our local parish. 

The Board of Trustees of the General Convention 
recommended it in their report. I was called before 
the Committee on Official Reports, who dealt with the 
report of the trustees. I took the line so well blazed 
by Mr. Briggs. I told the committee that it was not 
a project urged by us in Washington, but by the 
denomination as a whole, and I got them to call Mr. 
Hutchinson before them. The result was that they 
brought in the resolution you have on the bulletin, 
which I will read: ‘Inasmuch as the spirit of this Con- 
vention has lifted us all to a point of vision where we 
see more clearly than ever before the universality 
of Universalism, and believing that, just as the whole 
world is to-day turning to our Capital for leadership 
in world affairs, just so will the religious world 
inevitably turn to Universalism, your Committee 
unanimously recommends that the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention begin at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to plan for the building of a Cathedral 
Church of our Faith in Washington, D. C. Your 
committee finds precedent for this recommendation 
in the magnificent plans of other denominations al- 
ready under way.”’ (Adopted.) 

There was some debate. Some opposition de- 
veloped. Mr. Davis of Woonsocket said he had at- 
tended church one Sunday last year (1920) when there 
was a very small congregation and a very poor Sun- 
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day school, that we did not have foundation enough 
to build on. Mrs. Galer, wife of the President of the 
Convention, opposed the resolution. She said a 
beautiful church without people was like an empty 
shell, that it would be far better to put the same 
money into mission points in the South and West. 
Mr. Hersey was against it also. All of these people 


fell into line when the matter was once settled, and © 


some of them have been among the most useful sup- 
porters of the movement. Dean Ellenwood spoke for 
the resolution. So did George Baner, once in our 
Sunday school. So did Arnold Yantis, another boy 
raised in our church. Rev. H. T. Taylor, Hal Kearns, 
Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Pennoyer, all spoke for the memorial 
church project. 

Then Will Couden took the floor and made an 
able speech, saying we did have a strong and good 
foundation, one of the most loyal, devoted, self-sac- 
rificing people to be found anywhere, but that we were 
handicapped by a church building which repelled 
strangers. He said if we had a Sunday school of 
one hundred we would not know where to put them. 

Dr. Sweetser made an eloquent speech for the 
new church and offered an amendment to the reso- 
lution, which was voted down, that we raise $250,000 
and begin the canvass at once. Then the resolution 
of the committee passed by a great majority. 

That ended the matter, we thought, for the time 
being. We were pleased with the result. We were 
delighted with the spontaneous feeling for the project 
all over the Convention. Butit was not over. 

The Universalist Comrades held a meeting that 
same night at the Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. Presi- 
dent Tilden of Lombard presided, and Bishop Wil- 
liams made a stirring address on “Christian Ser- 
vice.” 

Then the great thing happened. Louis Ames 
of New York, organizer of the Comrades, got up and 
proposed that the Comrades take for their service 
the next year the building of the Washington church, 
that instead of beginning Jan. 1, 1923, they finish 
Jan. 1, 1923, their canvass for funds, and make it a 
memorial to the men of the war. Man after man 
jumped up pledging their states—$1,000, $2,000, 
$2,500. They came fast. They raised $35,000 in 
an hour—more than was ever raised at any Conven- 
tion for any purpose, almost as much as Dr. Kent* got 
traveling for months over the country for this church. 
One man said $500,000 instead of $250,000 or $300,000 
should be the goal. 

Men gave for sons who died in the war. One 
old man with a white beard** said something which 
brought tears to our eyes, about his only grandson, 
gassed in the Argonne, who had died in the hospital, 
and wanting him to have a share in the project. 
Ruggles, who had come on from California to get 
money for a new church in Oakland, laid his project 


aside for our church. He pledged $1,000 for Cali- — 


fornia. Said he: “This is a great hour. Divine 
Love is about us. And I seem to hear, like the Ser- 
vant in the House, the tiny hammerings of the com- 


*Pastor in Washington when the church was built in 1883. 


**L. L. Hubbell, of Danbury, Conn., in memory of Fred 
Gregory Lyon, lost in the service. 


rades at work up in the dome of the church—the com- 
rades that have climbed ahead.” 

These were some of the ideas expressed by the 
contributors: We should make it a memorial to the 
men who died in the war. We should also consider 
it a memorial to those who served in the war. We 
should count our gifts as a thank offering of those who 
were spared. We should consider it a project to build 
in the nation’s capital a church dedicated to universal 
peace and brotherhood—a church whose work should 
be to the end that our dead should not have died in 
vain. ‘We will set up here,’ one man said, “a 
beacon light for universal liberty, justice, brotherhood, 
peace.” And then we should have in the church 
memorials to the leaders of our Universalist faith 
throughout the country, past and present, a kind of 
Westminster Abbey of Universalism. It will be a 
place where men who want a league of nations and 
those who want an association of nations alike can meet 
and pray, gain tolerance, understanding, strength, and 
faith to go on and realize the ideal. 

There are one or two questions to answer. 

Why is not this church good enough? 

1. From a practical standpoint, we have not 
had—we never have had—a place for the Sunday 
school and auxiliary societies. 

2. From another standpoint. This is Washing- 
ton. People who come here see the other great 
buildings, beautiful, imposing, inspiring—architec- 
turally among the best. They unconsciously hold 
churches up to that standard. Churches that do not 
measure up seem lacking. 

A Universalist from Boston or San Reece 
sees the Capitol, the Monument, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the Catholic University, the Episcopal Cathedral, 
the Methodist and Lutheran Memorial Churches, 
sees Arlington, sees Mt. Vernon, sees Rock Creek. 
He sees the plans of the Fine Arts Commission, the 
plans of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the plans of the Carnegie Foundation, the 
plans of various other churches, and gets an idea of 
the scale on which Washington is projected. Then 
he comes here, and what does he see? 

Do not misunderstand me. Do not think for a 
moment that I have no memories and associations 
dear to me here. But in the very presence of those 
memories I say that our visitors see something little, 
contracted, inadequate, architecturally not beautiful. 
They are disappointed. They may not come again« 

Always if possible buildings should express the 
idea back of their construction. In a Universalist 
church, one ought to sense the strength and beauty 
of the Universalist faith. 

I have tried to tell you about the plans for a new 
church, about the noble thoughts which will go into 
it as a memorial, about the convention in which the 
ideas were put forth, about the many-sided Univer- 
salism, with its emphasis on both individual and 
social salvation, which was revealed with new power 
in that convention in Detroit, about the people whose 
eyes are turning here in hope and love, and about the 
self-sacrifice which is planning great things here. 

I point out lastly our responsibility here in 
Washington as trustees for the denomination. By 
the circumstances of our location here we become 
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not simply individual Christians, but representative 
Christians. 

We are stewards for al] these others. We are 
custodians of a temple now building. Shall the 
sacrifices of humble people all over the land leave us 
untouched? Shall great thoughts about us and for 
us North and South come here and find us thinking 
little thoughts, selfish thoughts, indifferent thoughts? 


A Significant Day in 


Shall life go on and roll over us, and find us at last 
with our days numbered, our time gone, and never 
having reaJly lived for any worthy thing? 

Or shall we think nobly and unselfishly, venture 
boldly, work wisely and unitedly, and resolve to- 
gether that the comrades out over the country up 
there in the unseen arches, shal] not work alone, but 
shall have the best that we can give? 


London City Temple 


R. K. Marvin 


E=eak. FREDERICK W. NORWOOD, pastor of 
7 | the London City Temple, returned to his 
pulpit to-day after a tour of several weeks 
in the United States and Canada in the in- 
terests of world peace. At the morning service the 
congregation was of moderate size, but in the evening, 
when it was announced that the pastor would refer 
to his trip overseas, every seat was filled even to the 
top gallery. Evening services at the Temple are 
generally more largely attended than those in the 
morning. But there were special reasons for the 
outpouring on this particular night. As Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton chose to consider himself an ambassador 
from the people of America to the people of England 
in time of war, so now Dr. Norwood regards himself 
and is generally conceded to be the ambassador of 
England to America in the interests of world peace. 

First impressions of the City Temple are not 
pleasing. Unattractive inside and out, it finds itself 
badly located, as do many city churches fifty or more 
years old, whose building committees could not 
prophesy the future and the shifting of population. 
But the buses cover old London pretty thoroughly, 
and many come long distances by them to attend the 
City Temple. The interior is dark and gloomy, and 
though the sun was shining outside, electric lights 
in abundance were needed to give visibility. The 
stranger at once is struck by two events. There is 
rather more ritual in the service than one would expect 
to find in the fountainhead of Nonconformity. This 
only adds to the beauty of the service, however. Then 
the congregational singing! It is spontaneous and 
hearty beyond any I ever heard. The Gypsy Smith 
revival meetings at Tremont Temple could not equal 
it, though every inducement was offered in Boston 
and none in London to get the people warmed up. 

In rising to preach Dr. Norwood expressed his 
gladness on his return to his church and people, re- 
ferred to the rough voyage which landed him barely 
in time to preach, and made a brief reference to re- 
ligious conditions as he had found them in the United 
States. He said: ‘‘America seems to be partly in the 
clutch of humanism. On my previous visit, it was be- 
haviorism. America is always exploiting some big 
word. I wonder what it will be next. These things 
do not require faith in God.” This was his only 
comment, spoken blandly and smilingly. Then he 
proceeded to preach a convincing sermon on the 
priority of God and His presence in all evolving life 
as his answer to the modern “‘isms.’”’ As he witnessed 
powerfully to the old verities one was reminded of 
Tennyson’s stanza: 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O God, art more than they. 


Nearly every one at the morning service returned 
in the evening and there were new additions. There 
were many tense and dramatic moments, as when 
Dr. Norwood detailed what might happen in case of 
war between Great Britain and the United States. 
He said: “In all my wanderings in the United States 
and Canada I always felt I had the sympathy and 
prayers of the people. I have traveled 17,000 miles 
and spoken directly to 50,000 people, indirectly on 
the radio to millions more, to whom I have carried 
the message of peace dear to our hearts in City Temple 
and equally so to those on the American continent. 
Extravagant hospitality and genial friendship have 
been my personal lot. I went west to Chicago, then 
San Francisco, to Vancouver and Montreal, by cour- 
tesy of the railroad companies and without paying a 
cent of carfare. The trans-Atlantic company gave us 
(Mrs. Norwood went with him) the best suite of rooms 
on board at minimum cost. All this was not for me 
personally, but an expression of interest in the cause 
I conveyed. 

“Simultaneous with my mission the Five Powers 
were meeting in London to reduce armaments. That 
was one reason why I went at this time. I found in 
the States that the meeting of their President and the 
Prime Minister had made a great impression on the 
masses of the people. I found the feeling between the 
two great nations never so kindly as to-day. They 
say as we say concerning any war between the two 
countries, ‘Impossible!’ But they know also, as we do, 
that nothing is impossible if two nations get started 
on a race in competitive armament. They know as 
we know such a rivalry would be a catastrophe. I 
pointed out to them as I often have here how rela- 
tively little ships have to do in modern times to win 
wars. Every year thirteen million tons of neces- 
sities come to our island from the United States. 
This is much more than from any other country. In 
case of war between us, the greater part of those goods 
would never-reach us. They would never even be 
placed on ships at all. Lack of these food-stuffs 
would bring us nearer to starvation in a short time 
than the four years of German submarine warfare 
waged against us. Of what use would our navy be 
if that food were even got on any ships? Then 
America could send an army into Canada. There 
are few fortresses on the frontier—a good thing im 
times of peace but a horrible thing to contemplate im 
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time of war, worse than the invasion of Belgium. 
What could our army do about that? Then ships 
could be sent to the West Indies to stop our imports 
‘from there, nor could our navy do much to prevent. 
| “Then what could we do to the United States, 
‘for we are not dead yet! We have never been beaten. 
True, they remind us of a little skirmish between us 
/ once, but we were caught off guard that time. Even 
if we were beaten, we would never know it. Almost 
all the rubber comes from the British Empire. In 
case of war, none would go to the States. What 
would they do then? Almost all the tin comes from 
our Empire. What would the States do about it? 
And so one might go on. What could the ships of 
the United States Navy do? 

“Moreover, Great Britain and the United States 
are responsible for the world’s banking systems, and 
credit would be stopped around the world if these two 
nations came to war. Unemployment would be uni- 
versal. Women and children would grow under- 
nourished and sickly. What could ships and arma- 
ments do about that? They would go looking for 
each other on the Atlantic, gain an occasional victory, 
wave flags at home, make speeches, award medals 
and pass resolutions! That is how we have read 
history in the past. We don’t read it that way now. 
To read it that way now is simply to confirm the opin- 
ion of that great American philosopher, Henry Ford, 
who said, ‘History is the bunk.’ Both nations have 
reached the point when war reckoned in terms of 
numbers of people slaughtered is beside the point, 
but hunger and unemployment are the unshaken 
facts. I found intelligent people understood this. 

“In the midst of my campaign came the crux of 
the situation. This is the difference of opinion that 
has arisen between France on the one hand and the 
United States and Great Britain on the other. France 
is thinking in terms of submarines rather than cruisers 
and destroyers. The war left the full use of sub- 
marines in doubt. France recently launched a sub- 
marine that can go 12,000 miles, or four times across 
the Atlantic, without refueling. France calls the 
submarine the weapon of the weaker nation. What 
is true of submarines is true of aeroplanes. We don’t 
know yet their full significance. We think only in 
terms of the last war. No one knows the strategy of 
the ‘next war.’ 

“That’s where we stand now. There are two 
policies here. If France prevails and increases the 
number of submarines, then there will be a demand for 
increase all along the line, and what becomes of re- 
duction of armament and parity between the States 
and Britain? Then we may see the paradox of a 
conference called for reduction of armaments ending in 
the increase of it! That is the state of affairs now. 
It may all be altered in a day or a week. Really 
there is no such thing as parity. Geography and the 
human equation render parity an uncertain quantity. 
A nation may have the strongest army, as Germany 
did, but even that doesn’t spell security. What we 
need is the Kellogg Pact, a covenant of nations saying 
we will not fight you nor any other nation. And still 
the nations are preparing war! Against what, or 
whom, if not each other? Is it against some comet 
in the sky? We want some one to ask bluntly: 
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‘Against whom are you preparing?’ The nation that 
answers that question will have to answer before the 
judgment seat of humanity. If France chooses to 
stand out, let her answer to civilization. 

“Tt has been said that if this London conference 
breaks down, chaos will result. No! The same 
thing was said when the Geneva Conference broke 
down. If this one fails at London, we’ll have another, 
perhaps in Berlin. No one believes in the old system 
any more. If any statesman in the world dares now to 
speak for humanity, he will be heard. He may be 
thrown out of office, but not for long. He may meet 
obloquy to-day. But he will find immortality to- 
morrow. ‘The law for renouncing war can be made 
operative. 

“Here are the two alternatives—to go after each 
other to master each other in making the implements 
of war; or stand by the new law and have faith in our 
common humanity. May the two great English- 
speaking nations give the world that leadership in 
peace that it is waiting and praying for.” 

So ended a memorable address. One may not 
agree with all its statements, but it was easy to detect 
a soul throbbing with the pulsation of peace and good- 
will for all mankind. There was no question his 
audience was with him from start to finish. It was 
good to have been among those present on this 
prophetic occasion. Later, we were permitted to 
wander around the edifice, and view the tablet to the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., pastor for thirty-three 
years, under whose pastorate the Temple was built. 
A remarkable bust of him stands in the vestibule. 
The church calendar noted the fact that Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has asked Dr. Norwood to ex- 
change pulpits with him six weeks every summer. 
While for obvious reasons it can not be consum- 
mated this coming summer, undoubtedly the future 
will witness these two mighty preachers of world 
peace carrying their messages across the ocean as am- 
bassadors of the new and better day. 

London, March 9, 1980. 


EASTER LILY 
Grace A, Buttrick 


Immaculate, conventional and cold, 

Like stone cathedrals men have built for Him 
(Who might a stranger wander mid wide aisles 
And transepts with memorial windows dim), 
Yet from thy heart a sweet perfume, like prayer 
From hearts of some who truly worship there. 


In hot-house spared the accidents of growth, 
Raised from rich earth made fit for thine own need, 
What dost thou know of struggle to exist, 

Or blight of chilly blast, or choking weed? 

In all thy pristine whiteness, flower of dawn. 

Art thou the symbol of the Easter morn? 


’Tis when I wander in wood paths apart, 

And feel the first faint presence of the Spring, 

And push the dark, cold, earthy mould aside, 

From under frosty leaves and moss to bring 

Hepatica’s brave, purple glory into sight, 

’Tis then I know that day must follow night. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


VII. 


A Religion of Maturity 


George A. Gay 


The Rev. George A. Gay was born in Meriden, 
Conn., and graduated from Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College. Since then he has had a wide variety 
of experience, serving as pastor at Ashmont and Prov- 
incetown, Mass., Fort Plain and Little Falls, N. Y., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Camp Hill and Brewton, Ala., and 
Pensacola, Fla. He was president of the National 
Y. P. C. U. for two years. Last year he was State 
Superintendent of Alabama. He is now located at 
Linesville, Pa., and is Pennsylvania State Superin- 
tendent. : 


Now that I am become a man, I have put away 

childish things. 1 Cor. 13:11. 

N/E sometimes hear it said that this is a godless 
and irreligious age, but the facts disprove 
such a statement. More books about re- 
8) ligion, more magazine articles dealing with 
religion, more discussions of religion, characterize the 
times than have ever before received attention. 

A more correct statement would be that this is 
a day of great religious perplexity. The changes in 
thinking are so extensive, our viewpoint has been so 
altered, that the entire structure of religious faith ap- 
pears to be crumbling, and we are fearful, and at a loss 
to know what is true and what is false in our religious 
order. 

It is certain that we can not continue to hold ideas 
and to retain customs which belong to the childhood 
of humanity. We must cherish’ those things which 
meet the demands of mature thinking and living. 
This leads us to discuss the topic, “The Religion of 
Maturity,” and it will be the aim of this sermon to 
show what will compose the essentials of religion for 
a mature individual in the light of the knowledge we 
now possess. 

If we are to discover these essentials, we must 
boldly face the religious situation that prevails to-day. 
In this way only is it possible for us to select the 
permanent elements of an adequate faith. 

First of all, if we are to search intelligently for 
religious truth, we must appreciate the increasing 
employment of the scientific method in every field of 
human activity. That method is to avoid guesswork 
and to hold the imagination in leash by observing 
facts. On the basis of these observed facts our knowl- 
edge of life is acquired. In olden times man’s knowl- 
edge was inadequate because he did not possess the 
facts about his world. To-day our knowledge is more 
extensive and reliable because we possess facts about 
the world. One illustration must suffice. One thou- 
sand years before Christ the known world consisted of 
a narrow strip of land bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. What lay beyond was a matter of conjecture, 
and man’s imagination peopled the unknown with all 
sorts of horrible monsters. To-day there is scarcely 
a spot on the face of the globe beyond the known. 
Boats, airplanes, dog-sledges, and eager explorers 
have penetrated to the utmost confines of the earth. 
Where in centuries past men guessed, we now know. 

Our growth in knowledge has placed man in his 


world as the highest form of life. Man is intelligent, 
and intelligent being is the highest being. 

The possession of innumerable facts has ruled 
out magic as an influential factor in human activity. 
The regular procedure before anything was under- 
taken in the centuries now gone was to consult an 
oracle and hear what the gods had to say. On all sides 
evil spirits were active, and man had to win the ap- 
proval of the good spirits and ward off the malicious 
influence of the evil ones. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
hurricanes, famines, pestilences, death, misfortunes in 
the home, accidents, changes in temperature, dif- 
ficulties which any human being is likely at any time 
to encounter—all of these were attributed either to 
the operations of evil spirits, or to man’s failure to 
please the gods. 

Now, however, we understand what produces 
earthquakes, why volcanoes erupt, the causes of hur- 
ricanes, the reasons underlying famines, the nature of 
disease, and the significance of death. Furthermore, 
we know what steps to take to remedy the situations 
that arise. 

This means that panic-fear, the fear which para- 
lyzes intelligent action, is irrational. Ignorance is a 
source of fear; knowledge banishes fear. 

The increase of knowledge also teaches us that 
we dwell in a law-abiding universe. Everything is 
governed by natural laws. Man’s task is to find out 
what the laws are, and to obey them. 

In the light of knowledge, everything becomes 
sacred. The dividing line between sacred and secular 
vanishes. While some prefer to call this change the 
secularization of all life, many of us choose to regard 
it as the sanctiflcation of all life. 

This brief summary of a few of the more funda- 
mental results of the application of accurate knowledge 
leads us to ask: How does the increased knowledge 
affect religion? 

The reply is this: In the light of the facts we 
possess and the knowledge that we derive from those 
facts all religious ideas and practises are submitted 
to tests of validity. Can these ideas and practises 
be justified? Are they true to the facts? 

One dogma after another is lopped off, and the. 
entire structure of religion, as we have understood it, 
is shaken. ~ 

The gods and the goddesses are outlawed. No 
longer does Pan play his pipes. No longer does Ceres 
watch over the grains. No longer does Jehovah 
thunder upon Sinai. 

The commandments and the customs are abol- 
ished. The laws dealing with plowing, planting, and 
harvesting, in so far as these were parts of religious 
observance, are only curiosities. The offerings to the 
spirits of the soil are omitted. 

The tabus and the rituals are neglected. To say 
that certain meats must not be eaten for religious 
reasons, and to chant certain words and perform cere- | 
monies associated with striking events, are evidences | 
of lack of knowledge. 
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The creeds and sanctities of ancient faith are 
preserved in museums only, or are regarded as out- 
grown. 

The entire religious edifice built upon man’s 
ignorance of his world, and rooted in fear of the un- 
known, is crumbling with utmost rapidity. 

What many people do not realize is that tradi- 
tional Christianity is undergoing the same process. 
The creedal statements are receiving less and less 
In the light of facts, they can not endure. 
The emphasis that was laid upon this earthly life as 


evil, and as merely an episode, while another world 


beyond the gates of death and beyond the geographical 
limits of this sphere alone was real and permanent, is 
now viewed as erroneous. The goal of religion is not 
to fit men for an existence elsewhere, but to fit them 
to live a decent life here. The detailed teachings of 
religion with reference to conduct as that conduct con- 
duced to happiness hereafter have been appraised and 
found wanting in value. The emphasis upon right 
living here has been adopted as of first importance. 

Even such widely-accepted doctrines as the 
personality of God, the supremacy of Jesus as ethical 
guide, and of the immortality of the soul, are now fierce- 
ly assailed. We are told that these doctrines can not 
be demonstrated, that they are unreasonable, that 
they are childish, and that they must be relinquished. 

Atheism is wide-spread and is no longer regarded 
as sinful, and agnosticism is rapidly increasing. 

These changes are revolutionary, and these new 
attitudes are perplexing. 

We face this situation, we are aware of these 
changes, and sometimes we are completely unnerved 
by the overwhelming implications of the facts. 

But let us not despair. Let us bear in mind that 
Jesus was hated by the religionists of his day because 
he made people think, and that the Christians were 
called atheists by the Romans because they refused 
to worship the Emperor. Let us bear in mind that 
Luther was anathematized, and the Reformation was 
regarded as the work of the Devil. Let us bear in 
mind, further, that every advance of knowledge which 
has in any way threatened the ancient systems, either 
secular or religious, has wrought consternation among 
the great masses of people, due to limited knowledge 
and unwarranted fears. 

There is just one attitude possible to brave men 
and women—to face the situation as it is, calmly, in- 
telligently, and to appraise the changes coolly, and 
to discover what is likely to prevail in the immediate 
future. What, then, shall be the religion of maturity? 

The religion of maturity has room in it for the 
play of intelligence. It will face facts without fear, 
only it will make certain that they are facts. Some of 
the assaults upon our religious ideas are no more ac- 
curate than some of the conceptions they attempt to 
displace. Maturity weighs the evidence and is not 
stampeded by cock-sure modernists. There are 
certain religious values which are permanent. These 
the mature mind cherishes and retains. 

In harmony with this, the religion of maturity 
does not hesitate to relinquish whatever doctrines are 
proved untrue, but it recognizes that there are vast 
areas of knowledge not yet assimilated, and that we 
shall be much wiser some day than we are at present. 


A characteristic of the religion of maturity is its 
eclecticism, its receptive attitude. For instance, 
with the knowledge now in our possession as a result of 
archeological expeditions and historical researches, we 
are able to select from all of the cultures of mankind, 
all the religions of the ages, elements of value. As 
Emerson said many years ago: 


‘Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


“T am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
_Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s brain.”’ 


The religion of maturity will make man fully 
responsible for all that he does, for his sins and their 
consequences. It will take into consideration the 
environment, the heredity, the emotional disturb- 
ances, the lack of balance, the strange vagaries of 
personality, but it will hold man to strict accounta- 
bility. In the attacks which are now made upon 
traditional Christianity, we read that in the past re- 
ligion has made mollycoddles instead of men by pro- 
viding the mechanism of escape from reality. The 
making of mollycoddles is open to serious question and, 
in addition thereto, what ditterence is there between 
teaching a men to acquiesce now because of a reward 
hereafter, and teaching him that he is not to blame for 
anything he does because his dreams made him do it, 
or his mother’s disposition influenced him, or some 
phobia ts responsible? Humanity will always pass the 
buck, if you give it a chance. When all the factors 
have been taken into consideration, it is. apparent 
that each normal individual makes a distinction be- 
tween what is right and what is wrong, and if he goes 
contrary to his own light, then he is responsible, and 
must stand up like a man and take his punishment. 
All the wrongs of humanity are of human origin. 
Therefore, it is up to human beings to correct those 
wrongs. 

The extremist may say what he will about re- 
ligion, especially the Christian religion, but it is im- 
possible to deny that ethical religion has always been 
critical—it has obliged man to consider his life in the 
presence of ideals of thought and conduct which rebuke 
his narrowness and selfishness. 

A new heaven and a new earth will not come by 
divine decree: this hope will only be realized as a re- 
sult of human effort. Men working together in 
pose oad will produce the better order of life on the 
earth. 

A religion of maturity will give Jesus his right- 
ful place. Some critics of religion at present are 
saying that Jesus is outgrown, and that inasmuch as 
he was a simple and ignorant peasant of an obscure 
province of the Roman Empire, he has nothing au- 
thoritative to offer to the present generation. Since 
reading some of these criticisms I have been reading 
my New Testament again, and I am more and more 
convinced that the solution of our individual and 
social problems is found in the spirit of Jesus and often 
in his words and the words of his followers. The 
New Testament inspires us to loftiest thinking and 


* noblest action. 


All writers agree that the salvation of the indi- 


vidual and of society is dependent upon man’s love 
for man, and this love is what the New Testament 
exalts as spiritual love, love suffused with religion. 
It is not sexual attraction, not elevated self-interest, it 
is a passion for souls. It is the greatest religious emo- 
tion, and the greatest social force for the good life. We 
hope for universal brotherhood sometime. We pray 
for a warless world. We hear it said that big business 
is doing much to make war impossible. We will 
thank big business for that, we will rejoice if the enor- 
mous investments of Americans abroad and of foreign- 
ers in America produce a sobering influence upon the 
jingoes, but wealth will not prevent war permanently. 
There is only one force sufficiently strong to check 
men’s pugnacity, and that is Christian love. Wher- 
ever that type of love has been given a fair chance for 
expression, there good will has prevailed. 

The religion of maturity will be concerned with 
the here and the now. It will not neglect this earth 
and concentrate upon a hypothetical future world. 
It will prepare men to live in communities as friends 
and co-operators in the great enterprise of making the 
world the best possible place for human life. 

In this connection, it will employ all well-tested 
methods for the abolition of fear, the control and 
eventual eradication of disease, the obliteration of 
ignorance and superstition, and the blotting out of 
injustice, crime, and war. 

This indicates that religion is intertwined with 
all human activities. Religion is not something that 
we can bottle up and place on a shelf and take down 
only once in seven days. It is vitally concerned with 
everything that bears upon human welfare. Indus- 
trial relationships, recreation, penology, sociology, 
education, international affairs—health, government, 
homes, schools, playgrounds—religion has something 
to do with all of these. Unless our religion prompts 
us to desire real changes and to work for genuine re- 
forms, it is nothing but a form of selfish indulgence, a 
means to self-deception. 

The religion of maturity will have its institutions. 
The church is ridiculed and distrusted to-day. 

One would think, to listen to the opponents of 
religion, that an ideal religious life would flourish 
without any institutions. But when the Russians 
wish to establish atheism, the first thing they do is to 
found a school for the teaching of atheism. The next 
step will be an atheistic organization to replace the 
theistic churches. Humanity will organize its ideals 
into systems, and its societies into institutions. 

In this connection, we may also say that the 
Bible, in the light of our present knowledge, and 
placed in its natural position among the great religious 
literatures of the ages, will appeal to the man who has 
reached religious maturity because it is a record of 
man’s high aspirations and profound religious satis- 
factions. A great religion not only produces a great 
ehurch, it inevitably produces a great literature. 

A religion of maturity will have its conception 
of God. Among the doctrines now under condemna- 
tion is the doctrine of a personal God. We are in- 
formed that in the light of our modern astronomical, 
geological, biological, and psychological sciences, the 
conception of a personal God is an infantile idea. I 
am unwilling to admit the truth of that statement. 
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In my own experience, the more I understand about 
human life and about the world and about the stars, 
the profounder is my reverence for the Intelligence 
that makes all life possible. While the thought of 
God as an enlarged man does not seem adequate, 
the thought of infinite personality, the feeling that in 
some way our lives are in touch with His life, and 
that we are not alone in a heedless, merciless universe, 
still yields emotions too deep for speech and thoughts 
too profound for complete utterance. I believe in 
God, and I further believe that confidence in God is 
not an indication of mental weakness but is an evi- 
dence of mental and moral vigor. 

We are reconstructing our religion at all times, 
and the present ferment is a healthy sign. We are 
just building a little more rapidly and scientifically— 
that is the significance of the interest in religious topics 
that characterizes this age. 

But we may gather that a religion of maturity, 
while prepared to discard ideas and practises which 
increasing knowledge shows are no longer useful and 
true, is yet vital, and that it replaces the outworn with 
later and better ideas and practises. Religion will 
in the future, as in the past, minister to the needs of 
the individual, and to the group. 

If our religious ideas hinder true progress and 
lead to disaster, we must at once discard them. 
Anything and everything which militates against the 
good of mankind must be untrue. Such things must 
be excised. 

But whatever enriches human thought, ennobles 
human action, refines human emotions, and promotes 
Christian love and abounding life must be conserved. 
We must test our religious ideas and practises by these 
standards. 

Finally, let us not be dismayed because such far- 
reaching readjustments of religious thinking are im- 
perative. Our experience may be like that of the late 
George A. Gordon, who tells us in “My Education 
and Religion’”’ how he found his way out of torment 
and into light.” 

“There was at length a great religious experience. 
. . . . It came like a flash, it came to stay, it has been 
a permanent light. One day, in Appleton Chapel, 
weary with work, tired in every nerve, waiting for the 
service to begin, I asked myself this question: What 
is it all for, this toil and struggle, living in the heart 
of intellectual conflict, nothing sure, everything 
called into question, what is the good of it? Then 
came this thought: Life stands at the center of the 
world, human life; whatever cleanses that, whatever 
redeems it from the power of evil, whatever gives it 
freedom, whatever greatens it and glorifies it, must be 
true. Religion then appeared to me to mean sovereign 
insight into life’s meaning, insight that generates 
power to overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, insight that brings one into humble but happy 
service in the Kingdom of God, that leads a man to 
consecrate his being to the improvement of the life 
of his kind, and that gives him a song in the night and 
in the light.”’ 

Such is a religion of maturity, and regardless of 
labels, theologies, or intellectual ferment, where this 


* consuming desire to help mankind prevails, there is 


religion purified, beautiful, effective. 
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The Liberal Church of the Future’---I 


Horace [Westwood 


Ma|N assigning this topic, the¥president of the 
4| lLaymen’s League must not only have been in 
a prophetic mood, but—unlike most prophets 
ei} —in an optimistic frame of mind. Most 
prophets, as you know, proclaim the coming of doom. 
They see disaster in the offing. They behold stern 
Nemesis pursuing men and institutions. They vision 
‘the fires of Eternal Justice consuming unrighteous- 
ness and iniquity. Their one cry is: “Repent ye! 
Repent ye! The awful day is at hand!’ And in 
their heart is the secret conviction (sometimes, one 
suspects, not unmingled with the hope of self-justi- 
fication) that men in the hardness of their hearts will 
not truly repent; therefore destruction is imminent 
and retribution is real. 

We liberals have such prophets. They denounce 
our weaknesses. They pillory our lack of conviction. 
They condemn our absence of earnestness. They see 
us as shiftless, indifferent and lackadaisical. They 
picture our inefficiency and ineptitude. They scourge 
us for our spiritual destitution, scorn our conceits, 
castigate our intellectual coldness and expose the 
evidences of decay and death. Always do they ery, 
“Liberalism has no future, for it has no soul!’ We 
have prophets, too, of another kind. Prophets who 
are never tired of asserting that the work of the Lib- 
eral Church is done, that other churches have become 
so broad that there is no place for movement avowed- 
ly liberal in purpose and name. Whatever mission 
we may have had is ended. Our tasks are done. 
Therefore, the only destiny that awaits us is to wind 
up our affairs, pending reabsorption into the main 
stream of the Christian Church. 

As I set myself to the task assigned me, I want 
right at the very beginning to stress two things. 

First of all, I beg of you to remember with me in 
our deliberation together, that the church is not an 
end in itself, itis a means to anend. I stress this de- 
liberately. The paramount weakness of the church 
in the past—its greatest shortcoming to-day—is that 
the glory of the church has been the goal too many 
churchmen have had in view. We condemn the 
Church of Rome because it has grasped at the shadow 
of temporal power, but Protestants, Liberal and Or- 
thodox alike, have not escaped a like temptation. 
What is the most successful church? we ask. Im- 
mediately the picture of the Rev. Dr. So-and-So, who 
preaches to crowded congregations, floats before our 
eyes, and we begin to think in terms of budgets, mag- 
nitude of equipment, magnificence of buildings, 
growth in membership and other outward and visible 
signs, which, instead of being “an outward and 
visible sign of an inner and invisible grace,’”’ may be a 
manifestation of a spirit which is a disgrace to the 
very name of church. What is the most successful 
denomination? Again we begin to count noses, new 
churches built, growth in financial resources, and 
we think in terms of the iniquitous scramble for 


*Preached at the Unitarian Conference, Lenox, 
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physical signs of strength and power. Not that these 
things will not come as the fruit of loyalty to high 
aims, of faithfulness to objectives that have called us 
into being, but they are not the goals a liberal church 
can have in view. Again, I repeat, the church is an 
instrument rather than an institution; an organized 
tool rather than an organization; a functioning or- 
ganism unselfishly seeking to realize values vital to 
society asa whole. Only as the Liberal Church builds 
on this foundation is its existence justified; only thus 
is its future secure. 

Secondly, I beg to remind you that the Liberal 
Church of the Future is in you, now. It is not some- 
thing you may discuss as we might a problem in 
mathematics or the latest theory in astro-physics, 
but a question of immediate and vital concern. We 
are confronted with a task. We are called upon to 
design and shape and plan; to build a living foundation 
with such wisdom and elasticity, of such ample pro- 
portions and of such broad design, that succeeding 
generations, finding it a worthy foundation and ap- 
proving the design, will build thereon that Temple of 
the Free Spirit which shall be a blessing to all people. 
Our task is in the present, but it reaches into days that 
are unborn. By exercising, therefore, that divinest 
of all gifts, imagination, we must project ourselves into 
the future and in the light of what is to be guide our 
affairs to-day. While we may draw lessons from the 
achievements and failures of the past, we shall gather 
strength, courage and inspiration from the vision of 
the future we carry always within our hearts. In 
other words, we are called upon to visualize the Lib- 
eral Church of the Future—to see it in bold perspec- 
tive ‘as though it were a living structure right before 
our eyes—and our vision must be so vivid and clear, 
of such commanding power, that it can not die, but 
will live with us as a compelling Ideal to which we 
give our “full measure of devotion.” 

What is it that we who call ourselves liberals in 
religion have in view? What is it that has called us 
into being? What purposes do we serve? What are 
the objectives that haunt our gaze? Is the Liberal 
Church merely a body of men and women seeking to 
build another denomination, thus adding to the 
iniquitous competition which is the curse of the 
spiritual life of our time? Are we just a group hold- 
ing broader views in theology, more liberal views of 
God, Christ, the Bible, salvation, immortality and 
other doctrinal ideas? Are we simply modernists in 
contrast with fundamentalists? 

These questions are pertinent, especially in view 
of the confusion so abundantly evident among those 
who call themselves by that loosely defined phrase 
“liberals in religion.” Is our dominant character- 
istic a more elastic theology, a more tolerant and 
humane doctrinal outlook? Then other churches are 
swiftly tending in the same direction, and our dis- 
tinctive mission is rapidly ceasing to be. Is our ob- 
jective a creedless church in which dwells the spirit 
of freedom? Then I remind you that in the so-called 
creedal churches the creeds are becoming merely sym- 
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bolical and the spirit of freedom abides, and even 
though their creeds remain as the nominal basis of 
union, such is the liberty of interpretation allowed 
that what appears as the supreme justification for the 
existence of a Liberal Church is also passing away. 
Nor can the Liberal Churches claim, as once they 
might, that they above all others emphasize the “‘re- 
ligion of Jesus rather than the religion about Jesus,”’ 
for this also is emphasized in most of the churches of 
our time. 

If Liberal Churches perpetuate themselves solely 
for any of these, then are they, despite all assertions to 
the contrary, simply fostering another sect to take 
care of what is being adequately taken care of by 
existing organizations. I know that in certain 
quarters this statement will not prove popular, yet a 
candid survey of the religious field persuades me that 
this conclusion is inescapable. The perpetuation of 
a merely liberal theological movement as a separate 
church body is without justification in view of ten- 
dencies in the church life of to-day. 

The fact of the matter is, liberals have never 
clearly understood the genius of their own position. 
We have been guilty of loose thinking as to why we 
exist and as to the distinctive characteristics of what 
we have in view. Or, to put it in another and per- 
haps a fairer way, it is only in the light of rapidly 
changing conditions brought about by the modern 
scientific outlook that we have really become articulate 
unto ourselves, and that the purposes inherent in 
the tendencies manifest in our corporate life have be- 
come evident. You see, the liberal movement began 
as a protest. We were the Protestants of the Prot- 
estants. We were heretics and rebels. We were those 
in the vanguard of theological thought, and in our 
bugle notes was the challenge to the rest of the Chris- 
tian world to hurry up and come along. But we were 
not aware that our particular kind of Protestantism 
might lead us toa position of an entirely different kind, 
or that the changing world would render mere theo- 
logical reformation ineffectual, and that being heretics 
and rebels was really only the lesser aspect of the 
things we were actually trying to do. We rebelled 
against the old order without having a clear vision 
of what the new might and ought tobe. We protested 
against ancient tyrannies without seeing clearly what 
the freedom we demanded might involve. We have 
been so busy breaking chains that we have not given 
much thought to the constructive purposes of liberty. 
But now that we possess our freedom, we begin to 
realize that only the lesser battle has been won. The 
real victory is yet to. be achieved, and that is the 
building of that type of church which will really 
justify our right to be free. In reality, our task has 
just begun. What then is the nature of the objective 
we have in view? What will be the characteristics 
of the Liberal Church of the future? 

We are not different just simply because we want 
to be, but because the logic of the present situation in 
religion makes it inevitable. Slowly has it become 
manifest, until at last it is unmistakably clear, that 
we are standing not simply for a more liberal kind of 
religion, but for a point of view that is so radically 
different from any existing faith as in effect to make 
it another religion. Therefore our conception of the 


church is so fundamentally unlike that embodied in 
any established institution, that at first sight it may 
cause us to wonder whether our forefathers would 
have called it a church at all. 

Orthodoxy—that phase of religious life which 
includes both Catholics and Protestants and practical- 
ly every shade of fundamentalism and modernism 
alike—conceives of religion as a body of truth to be 
believed. There may be and is difference of opinion 
as to what that truth is, there may be and is endless 
variety of interpretation, but beneath all the varia- 
tions, there is this in common—religion is inevitably 
associated with a body of truth. Of course this goes 
without saying when we consider Catholicism or 
fundamentalism. It may be questioned when we 
come to the more liberal of the modernists. But read 
even such an extreme modernist as Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and you will see that in the constant at- 
tempt to modify the leading doctrinal concepts of 
the Christian faith so that they shall harmonize 
with the newer scientific outlook, this is abundantly 
evidenced. 

The second major proposition of Orthodoxy is 
that the acceptance of this body of truth is essential 
to salvation. Faith—in other words— is belief in the 
truth which saves. There are innumerable shadings 
of thought as to how this truth may be defined and 
interpreted, nevertheless faith in saving truth alone 
makes possible the true relation of the soul to God, 
which is what is meant by salvation. ; 

All this has resulted in a certain theory as to the 
nature of the church. 

In Catholic theory, the church, is co-extensive 
with the Kingdom of God upon earth. Indeed, it is 
the visible empire of God. The goal of Catholicism 
is contained in the New Testament sentence, ‘“The 
kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ.’”’ The church possesses the 
keys both of heaven and earth, and outsideits borders 
there are none that shall be saved. The church there- 
fore is those who through its sacraments accepted in 
faith have come within its borders. 

In Protestant theory, the church is the company 
of believers who have accepted the Lordship of Christ. 
Despite the 257 or more varieties of Protestant 
churches, this constitutes a common bond. In the 
Evangelical bodies, the believers constitute the elect 
or the saved. 

But in both Protestantism and Catholicism there 
is this outstanding feature—the church is distinct from 
the world. It is a society separated from the world. 
The primary functions of the church are to provide 
fellowship for and to win more believers. Thus there 
is going on a constant separation of believers from un- 
believers, saved from unsaved, saints from sinners, 
until at last, to use the language of the New Testament, 
there shall be presented unto Christ “‘a glorious church, 
without spot or wrinkle, holy and without blemish.” 
The church is the bride of Christ, the mystical society 
of the redeemed. It is composed of those who are 
“fn the world but not of it.’”” Beneath Catholic and 
Protestant theory alike, is the thought of the church 
as a Divine institution, created as the chief agency for 
the Kingdom of God. 

There are those who will challenge this as a rather 
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bald outline, and who will accuse me of being guilty of 
caricature. J admit that it is an inadequate outline, 
but I submit that in its essential features it adequately 
represents what is implicit in the church of to-day— 
both Catholic and Protestant, modernist and funda- 
mentalist. 

Now in all this there is something which usually 
escapes attention, something which is of vast impor- 
tance and which is really the crux of the whole matter. 
It isthis: Underlying the conception of Orthodoxy is 

_the conviction that religion is something one obtains. 
Man is not by nature a child of grace, for this is the 
gift of God. In other words, religion is not the native 
endowment of man. It is a relation he enters into 
through faith—as an act of volition; or else it is an 
experience that enters into him. Of course I am well 
aware that in a general sense it will be agreed that all 
men are religious, and this raises many awkward ques- 
tions within Orthodoxy as to the adequacy of what is 
termed natural religion, questions into which we can 
not enter now. But in the special sense in which the 
term “religion” is used within the church as a whole, 
we become truly religious only through faith. 

It is here where there is the real point of departure 
on the part of those who are building the Liberal 
Church of to-morrow. We start out with the assump- 
tion that religion is the native endowment of all the 
human race. A man may have a special kind of re- 


ligious experience or he may go through life without 
it, but religion, as such, is a permanent attribute of 
his nature. With us, there is no distinction between 
believer and unbeliever, saved and unsaved, saint 
and sinner, redeemed and lost. With us, it is not an 
act of faith, a peculiar relation into which one enters 
of his own volition. We build on the assumption, 
and the social sciences justify it, that man is religious, 
in the same sense that he is gregarious, or needs food, 
clothing, shelter, or falls in love, marries and begets 
children, or enters into any other of the thousand and 
one natural relations in life. 

For us then—and as an inevitable sequence—re- 
ligion is not necessarily associated with a body of be- 
hefs, though it may result in them. It is certain that 
as such it can not be identified with a particular sys- 
tem of doctrine, or body of truth. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not saying that the Liberal Church 
of to-morrow will have no beliefs. It will. But I 
am insisting that these beliefs will not be the result 
of revelation in the narrow sense, will not be an act 
of faith as usually understood, will not be essential to 
salvation, will not be cardinal to the church’s existence. 
Such beliefs as there are will be inferences—the fruit 
of the scientific method. They. will be working 
hypotheses, used as we use hypotheses in every other 
department of human life, as tools through which we 
develop the more harmonious life. 


Why Men Go to Church 


A. Ritchie Low 


SHE second hymn had been sung; the congrega- 
| tion was getting comfortably seated to listen 
to the sermon. Then came a silent hush, 

mi} afew moments pause, and the minister stood 
up to preach. Glancing over those present, he saw 
eager, expectant faces. Knowing something of their 
_ tangled lives and “the destruction that wasteth at 
noon day,’ realizing that they had come with their 
sins, their sorrows and burdens, to be helped and up- 
lifted, he repeated to himself the old question raised 
by Paul: Who is sufficient for these things? And no 
wonder. 

In the third row from the front sat a widow in 
her sixties. She has three children in high school and 
is working at a florist’s to keep her little family to- 
gether. Just a few months ago she buried a young 
man in his thirties, her pride and joy. But she does 
not sorrow as those who have no hope. Her faith 
is in God and her life serene. 

Two pews behind her sat a little boy, an interest- 
ing and friendly fellow of fourteen. His father got a 
divorce and he is living with his grandfather. A 
family quarrel of a virulent nature had been going 
on, the preacher had been called in, but the dispute 
was of such a nature that little could be done. And 
so husband and wife separated, with the result that 
the little fellow has been tossed to and fro among 
relatives, living here and there, in New Hampshire, 
- in Vermont—wherever folks took a notion that they 
wanted to help out. Well, this boy, he, too, was in 
the congregation. 

And so was an old farmer who had come upon 


hard times. His children, now grown up, have 
families of their own and have left for other parts. 
During the last year or two sickness has entered the 
home and the little nest egg which he and his wife 
had put away for their old age has become exhausted, 
and now a mortgage hangs over his head. He sat on 
the back seat, not very far from our little friend. 

The preacher announced his text: “He restoreth 
my soul.” His subject was “Lent and what it may 
mean to us.”” Lent, he said, gave us all a chance to 
retreat from the world. “The world is too much 
with us and it is a good and desirable thing occa- 
sionally to get away from the madding crowd.’”’ So 
he said. He went on to tell how Jesus had bidden his 
disciples into a desert place to rest awhile where they 
could enjoy a little release from the world’s encumber- 
ing care. Then again, Lent gave us an opportunity 
to think things through. He referred to the intellec- 
tual weariness to be found on every hand, and said 
that what the Arabian desert meant to St. Paul, the 
quiet of our own homes, where we could pause from 
the world’s mad whirl and rush and meditate upon 
life’s meaning, can mean to us. 

His third point, as I remember it, was that the 
Lenten season gave us all a chance to renew our 
strength. ‘We are just like batteries,” said the 
preacher, “‘and all of us need occasionally to be re- 
newed, recharged with new vitality.”” He concluded 
his sermon by quoting Isaiah’s well known words: 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength .... they shall run and not be weary 

. they shall walk and faint not.” 


- 
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The old widow could be seen to nod her head in 
approval, as if she knew from experience what the 
preacher was talking about. The little boy, too, 
seemed interested in the thought that God gives us 
strength to fight life’s battles, while the dear old 
farmer with his bronzed face and big, gnarled hands, 
walking his lonely way with a banker’s note threat- 
ening to take the little homestead unless a payment 
was made—how intently he listened as the minister 
spoke of God’s willingness to lift His sorrowing chil- 
dren out of the darkness of the night! 

The sermon had been preached and the minister 
sat down. Then came the last hymn, which was 
followed with the benediction. The worshipers quiet- 
ly left their pews and made their way to the busy 
street to face once more the burdens of the workaday 
world. The minister, he, too, left the church and 
went to his study, where he thought over the morning 
service. He knew he hadn’t preached a great ser- 
mon. He was too conscious of his limitations to be- 
lieve that. However, he did.find consolation in the 
thought that he had tried to impart hope, to give 
strength to those who had come to worship. With 
his ministrations that morning it may be said that 
he was content but not satisfied. 

Then he recalled the words of an old minister 
who, as he began his ministry, offered him this ad- 
vice: ‘Preach comfort to your people, young man. 
Preach comfort. The people need it.’”’ Much water 
had gone under the bridge since he received this 
counsel, but it had stood the test of time. As he 
entered the noon day of his work in the ministry he 
became more and more convinced of the truthfulness 
of these words. 

Stopford Brooke in one of his letters to a friend 
said: ‘I had a great friendship with Mr. A, who had 
a private sorrow of an incurable kind. Such are to 
be found even in the cross-roads. meeting-house,. and 
only the man who abides under the shadow of the 
Almighty can be to them a present help in time of 
trouble. There are in every congregation men and 
women with broken, tangled lives, with sorrows of an 
incurable kind, and only the minister who can lift 
up his eyes unto the hills and knows from whence 
cometh his help can be to them as a spring in a dry 
and thirsty land.” 

This leads me to suggest that men do not as a 
rule go to church to listen to a lecture. Men do not 
attend church to hear a political talk, nor do men 
make their way to the house of the Lord to listen to 
a man speak about matters scientific, for they can buy 
books which will more than fill their need in this di- 
rection. Men, I believe, attend church to hear about 
God, to find out what life is all about, to discover if 
they can what He can do to make life livable for earth- 
ly pilgrims who wend their weary way toward the 
celestial city. 


“Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea,”’ 


and men and women everywhere, knowing his ear is 
ever atuned to “the still sad music of humanity,” 
want to know what it is he has to say, what it is he 
has to offer. They are dissatisfied with life and long 
for a way of escape. In the hearts of many of our 
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fellow countrymen is a wistful, longing, never-sated 
thirst for God. And this is the minister’s supreme 
opportunity. He has arrived for such a time as this. 
The Eternal Christ can match the needs of the con- 
temporary man in the street. To be doubtful of this 
is to fail to be a good minister of Jesus Christ. 

“To me,” says Joseph Fort Newton, “‘the great- 
est discovery of our age is neither radio nor radium, 
but the fact that Jesus is actually the Way, the 
Truth and the Life for our humanity in its climb to 
God.”” Now I would not have a minister preach a 
selfish individualism. The social gospel is here to 
stay. I am glad of it. The church must never 
neglect those who live “where cross the crowded 
ways of life.” Nevertheless, the preacher who makes 
it a habit to talk to the minds and hearts of the men 
and women in his own congregation is the one who is 
going best to help them over the rough places of life 
and “‘o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent’’— 
where the going is difficult and the ascent is steep. 

The contention of this article is that men and 
women, in the main, repair to the sanctuary each 
Lord’s day to hear once again the Good News as it is 
found in Jesus, to listen to the still, small voice of 
God, and to catch a glimpse of that city wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and where joy and peace and 
righteousness abound—Jerusalem the golden! 

Umited Church, Colchester, Vermont. 


DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


April 27, 1930, will mark another significant step 
in the development of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C. It will be 
the day of dedication of the completed building. 
The services of the day will be appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The morning service at eleven o’clock will be 
conducted by Dr. Perkins, who will be assisted by 
former pastors of the local church. Addresses will 
be given by two prominent church leaders. 

The formal service of dedication will take place 
at 4 p. m., with brief addresses by representatives of 
the various national organizations interested in this 
project. 

On Monday evening at eight o’clock a recital 
will be given on the Hutchinson Memorial Organ by 
J. Warren Andrews, for many years the organist of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity in New York. 
Mr. Andrews has been acting as the consultant of the 
Building -Committee in all matters connected with 
the organ. His recital will be a real event in the 
musical life of Washington. 

An informal reception will be given by the people 
of the local church immediately after this recital, 
to which all visitors will be cordially invited. 

Special excursion rates to Washington are in 
force at this time of the year over many railroads. 
It is hoped that many of our people who have been 
vitally interested in the building of this church will 
avail themselves of these low rates, to visit Washing- 
ton and participate in these services. 

A detailed program will be published very soon. 
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The Alibi in Fishing--III 


A Brother of Johannes 


mm) JT) now we come to the happy ending. The 
middle of August found me in Boston, 
fm; bound for Lake Nicatous in northeasterly 
é Maine, where I had first cast a fly. The 
day was hot, terribly hot. Breakfast at the Parker 
House means broiled mackerel for me. It was as 
delicious as my memories of it. Then the editor of 
the Leader and I started for Iver Johnson’s. The 
efficient salesman sold me not only the flies I asked 
for, but two new ones, Logan and Dr. Breck. I was 
told afterward the latter was named for “Eddie,” 
known to all lovers of the open who read and reread 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s ““The Tent Dwellers.” These 
new flies ought to have been good; each one cost the 
price of half a dozen ordinary flies. Three of each 
were all I could afford. Then I obtained some 
flies with barbless hooks, a few leaders and a new 
reel, and I was equipped for ten days in the woods. 


Providence still seemed to be against me. Day 
after day the heat was intense. It reminded me of 
that one memorable day in northern Canada. The 


water in the lake was so warm that we could not enjoy 
bathing. No fishing, no inclination to fish. Trolling 
deep, one might stir up a trout or a white perch, but 
no self-respecting fish would come to the surface 
without running the risk of becoming dormant. 

Then came the rain. What a down-pour! I 
have never heard it rain harder anywhere. It be- 
came damp and cool. We piled the white. birch in 
the great fireplace at the club, and all began to wake 
up and enjoy the woods. Next morning Roy, my 
guide, and I took the canoe and started for Duck 
Brook Cove, three miles down the lake. It was 
partly cloudy. The wind was fresh. The water 
was cold. Duck Brook was coming in with much 
greater volume than I had ever seen it. 

Roy swung the canoe outside the pads and told 
me to cast over toward them. My tail fly struck the 
water an inch from the lily pad and was taken by a 
salmon before I could realize what had happened. 
My interest in aeronautics was revived. I never saw 
such pretty aerialists as I saw that day. I was using 
a six-foot leader with three wet flies—a Dr. Breck, a 
Logan and a brown hackle, the latter tied on a barbless 
hook. After carrying it for two years without need 
of it, the landing net had been left at the club. Sal- 
mon after salmon struck, was hooked, played and 
brought in. The absence of a net caused me to lose 
several that I should have landed. The greatest 
thrill of the day came when on a cast I hooked three 
at once. Since then I have learned that real sports- 
men use but one fly. But it never occurred to me 
that more than one would do anything but give a 
variety of offering to a fastidious fish, Now I was 
in trouble. Three salmon jumping at once made 
up for all the days of disappointment. When I told 
Roy that one of the flies was tied on a barbless hook, 
he was too disgusted for printable words. One fly, 
the Logan, broke, and I landed the other two salmon, 
one on the barbless brown hackle, which seemed to 
hold the salmon as securely as did the ordinary hook. 


Roy revised his opinion of it. I think they are great, 
and especially fine when a small fish is hooked which 
is to be returned unharmed to the water. 

Of course the fish had to be photographed on our 
return. The next day there were half a-dozen fishing 
in Duck Brook Cove. We supplied the table with 
salmon for several meals. All winter I have thought 
of that day. Sometimes it seems like a dream. It 
was the kind of fishing the other fellow always tells 
about. 

I had one more day of fishing at the same place 
with good success. Then I had to go. It was hard 
to leave. If my accommodations had not been paid 
for, I should have canceled them. One reason for 
wanting to stay was to see a new arrival use his 
tackle. My last night in front of the fire he showed 
me his assortment of flies. I had never seen anything 
so fine. Beautiful and expensive without number. 
It seemed to me that any one going to Duck Brook 
Cove with such an outfit would fish it out. I wrote 
him later to learn his success. His reply was an 
indictment of the season of the year, the weather, and 
the club. No luck, no luck at all. What about an 
alibi? For once, Providence was not blamed. He 
condemned the legislators who had closed the streams 
to fishing on August 15 and had forced him to fish in 
the lakes. I think the trouble was he didn’t have a 
Logan or a Dr. Breck in all his wonderful assortment. 

Thus in fishing the alibi is an integral and neces- 
sary part of one’s equipment. If there were no alibis 
we should all be afflicted with an inferiority complex 
that would lead to gloom and depression. Think of 
tramping home that last four miles at close of day with 
empty creel if one had to confess that failure was due 
to his clumsiness and ineptitude! How much pleas- 
anter it is to think that the thickness of the alders 
was the cause of the large one being lost, that atmos- 
pheric conditions in some mysterious way had be- 
deviled the fish, or that the failure to cast with ac- 
curacy was due to the rod or the line, and never to the 
manipulator himself. Hopesprings eternal. Withan 
alibi to console, the fisherman after repeated disap- 
pointments is ever ready to start again at first op- 
portunity. 

So now, as January winds howl around my home, 
as the snow drifts deep along the walks, as the sleigh- 
bells jingle in the distance, I think of brooks and 
lakes and mountains, of trees and birds and fish. 
And then I wonder if anywhere else in the world so 
much failure and disappointment can be so happily 
counterbalanced by one day’s memorable success. 


He always said he would retire 
When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 
From day to day, from year to year. 
At last he put his ledgers up 
And laid his stock reports aside. 
But when he started out to live 
He found he had already died. 
Anderson M. Scruggs, in New York Sun. 
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CZECH LEGENDS ABOUT CHRIST 


I 

As Christ walked with St. Peter on earth, many things 
happened to them on the way. Once, on arriving at a‘ village, 
they felt hungry and Christ said: ‘‘Peter, go and buy some milk!”’ 
“No milk, Lord! I prefer cheese,’ Peter prayed. ‘Let it be as 
you wish. Here is money, buy cheese,”’ he was told. 

Peter entered a house and bought three cheeses. One 
cheese he ate immediately, and brought only two cheeses for 
Christ. ‘‘Where is the third cheese?’’ asked our Lord. Peter 
pretended he did not hear and they went on further. 

They came to a wood, where they rested. Here Christ 
said to Peter: ‘‘Peter, I have no more money and we shall want 
some. Here under the tree, where we are sitting, lies a treasure. 
Take a stick, knock down the tree and take the treasure!’ Peter 
went to work immediately and discovered a treasure of gold 
coins. He laid them in a heap before our Lord. Christ counted 


the coins and made three equal piles of them; one he gave to ~ 


Peter, the other he kept for himself and the third he left on the 
ground. ‘To whom belongs the third one?’ inguired Peter. 
“That belongs to him who ate the third cheese.’”’ Very quickly 
Peter said: “My Lord, I ate the third cheese.’”’ Christ looked 
straight at Peter and said: ‘“‘Peter, you have confessed, but for 
the money. In money is hidden the devil. Go, take all the 
money and divide it among the poor.”’ 

Peter, shame-faced, took up the money and obeyed Christ. 


II 

Once, as Peter was in deep thought, he turned suddenly to 
Christ and said: “It must be very grand to be God himself! If 
I could only be God for a half day, then I should be content to be 
Peter again.’’ Our Lord smiled and said: ‘“‘Let it be as you 
wish. You are God till this evening!’’ 

At this moment they drew near a village, from whence 
came a peasant-girl, driving a flock of geese. When she had 
driven them to the meadow, she left them there and returned to 
the village. 

“Hey, will you leave these geese quite alone?’ Peter asked. 

‘What do you think, am I to look after the geese to-day? 
It is our great Patron’s Festival to-day,’’ answered the girl. 

“Then who will look after the geese?”’ asked St. Peter. 

“Oh, to-day the good God must take care of them,’’ replied 
the peasant-girl, and hurried away. 

“Peter,’’ said Christ, ‘you have heard what she has said! 
T should like to have gone with you to the Patron’s Festival, but, 
left alone, the geese may come to grief, and as you are God till the 
evening, you must protect the geese.’”’ What could St. Peter 
do? He made a wry face, nevertheless he must look after the 
geese, but he decided he would never be God again. 


Ill 

Once they came late one evening to a village. Our Lord 
wanted to ask for a night’s lodging in a poor little hut, but Peter 
preferred to go to one of the large houses, where there was plenty 
to eat and drink. Our Lord did not keep him and let him go his 
own way; he himself remained sitting before the poor hut. Peter 
first entered the grandest house in the village. ‘‘Here appears 
abundance, and here we shall surely get a good supper and a good 
lodging!’’ thought Peter. But he made a mistake. The land- 
lady sent him away, saying sharply it was no place for tramps, 
and for such people she had no lodging. 

“Come, let us try it at this little hut,’’ said Christ, and both 
entered. They found a woman with her children just at supper. 
Everywhere poverty was to be seen. ‘“‘Here we shall have a 
bad time, the poor woman herself has nothing!’’ thought Peter 
to himself, but he was mistaken. When our Lord asked for 
supper and lodging from this woman, who was a widow, she 
answered: ‘‘If you are satisfied with what I have, then I shall be 
pleased to entertain you.”’ 

Our Lord was content with everything. The widow got 
up, went out and soon returned with a tureen of soup. She ex- 
cused herself because the soup was not rich enough. She would 
have made it so, but she had not enough oil. ‘‘Peter, count the 


eyes of the oil swimming on the soup,’’ said Christ. Peter 
counted the eyes; they were about sixty, roughly counted. After 
they had eaten and would go upstairs, where the widow had made 
a bed for them, Christ counted as many gold coins on the table 
as were eyes of fat on the soup, and gave them to the widow. 

Early next morning the widow went to the neighboring 
farmhouse to get some milk to prepare a good breakfast for her 
guests. There she told the peasant-woman how generously her 
guests had rewarded her for the poor soup. The peasant was 
covetous about the money. She told the widow not to cook 
anything for the travelers, she herself would invite them to her 
table, she had plenty of everything and could give them a better 
soup. When this was told by the widow to Peter and to our Lord, 
Christ said: ‘‘Peter, let us go!’’ 

The rich peasant-woman prepared them a very Eme soup. 
“If they paid so much for the poor soup, how much will they pay 
for my very good soup!’ she thought. ‘‘Peter, count the eyes 
swimming upon the soup!”’ said our Lord. ‘Oh, my Lord,”’ 
exclaimed the excited Peter, for the soup tasted very good, “the 
soup is so good that all the fat runs together to one eye. The 
peasant-woman has earned twice as much as the first!”’ 

When they departed, Christ handed over to the woman 
only one gold piece. 

On the way Peter blamed Christ, but our Lord answered 
him: ‘‘Peter, it is not the value of the present that has worth, 
but the intention of the giver comes first.’’—From the European 
Observer, reprinted in the Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Synthetic Compoundings 


Now we were lined up at the Soda Fountain, and my friend 
said unto me, Nominate thy Poison. 

And I ordered that for which I cared. For I am a firm 
believer in Soda Fountains, and I patronize them. 

And my friend said, Wilt thou not have Ice-cream Soda? 

And I said, Nay. Ice cream is good, and Soda is good, but 
Ice-cream Soda is not good. 

And he said, That is an Oracular Utterance. 

And I said, Oracular Utterance is the only kind of Utterance 
for which I can draw down Cash that will pay for Soda checks. 

And he said, Since this Soda is on me, thou mightest afford 
the extra dime and forego the Oracle. 

And I said, I can afford neither. For I am thinking of this 
matter of Syntheticks, and I am not sure that they are always 
wise and good. 

And as we were sitting at the table, some misguided soul 
dropped a Nickel in an Infernal Machine that was there and it 
began to play a tune that was popular a few years ago. 

And he said, Thou seemest to be listening intently. 

And I said, I hear long familiar and classick strains. 

And he said, Familiar they sure are, but classick I think not. 

And I said, Listen, for thou shalt hear the first two measures 
of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. 

And it was even so. 

And I said, Listen again and thou shalt hear I dreamt that 
I dwelt in Marble Halls. 

And that was what we heard. 

And he said, What more hast thou to disclose in this cheap 
melody? 

And I said, It endeth with, Bring back my bonnie to me. 

And he said, I have often wondered what made that song 
that the phonograph is playing so catchy and popular, but now 
I see. 

And I said, Yea, and this is the Synthesis. But the Syn- 
thetick melody which the world knoweth as, Yes, we have no 
Bananas, hath already outlived its popularity; but the Pewter 
Spoon Quartet will still make the Campus melodious with Bring 
back my bonnie to me, and the prima donna will still respond with 
the encore, I dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls, and the majes- 
tick chorus will still cause the skies to echo, Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
Coming to Terms with Responsibility 


Man, by accepting life, becomes morally responsible for the 
discharge of his trust. Endowed with capacities and powers, 
he is under obligation to God, the Giver of life, to make a right 
use of them. He, and he alone, is answerable for the use or mis- 
use which he makes of his life. 

We have been going through an era when the tendency 
has been to lessen individual responsibility by holding heredity, 
environment and society to blame for the misdeeds and failures 
of men. Unlike Burke, who admitted his inability to draw up 
an indictment against a whole people, many sociologists and re- 
formers these latter days have been prone to find the reason for 
human failures in social conditions, industrial surroundings and 
leisure occupations. Now, while there is no doubt some bit of 
reason for the belief that these conditions do affect in some de- 
gree the actions of men, it is also true that man is endowed with 
powers which enable him to transform his environment and to 
rise above it. 

In these days, when, as a result of having changed from a 
rural to an urban life, man has become but one of a crowd and 
is therefore tempted to slough responsibility and to ignore obliga- 
tion, we need a re-birth of the sense of individual responsibility. 
Conditions in Chicago furnish sufficient evidence of what hap- 
pens when citizens neglect the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Society is composed of individuals. Society can be no bet- 
ter than the people are of whom it is constructed. To have a 
better world we must have better individuals. We shall have 
better individuals when people come to terms with responsi- 
bility. And the highest responsibility is to make the most and 
the best of one’s life. Christ must have had this in mind when 
he said, Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect. 

Harold H. Niles. 


* * 


ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 
(Continued from last week) 

The Saturday of my stay in Minneapolis had been set for a 
dinner at which it was hoped to have present representatives of 
the various churches in the state. When we found the tempera- 
ture at thirteen or fourteen below zero in the morning, hope for 
full delegations waned considerably. When the hour for the 
dinner arrived, it was found that every church in the state was 
represented in spite of the weather and unpleasant driving. 

Jt was a real privilege to be with these people who were so 
vitally interested in their church and its official representative 
that they didn’t allow the cold to keep them at home. No fair 
weather Christians here, but sturdy, staunch and interested 
Universalists. 

Sunday was a busy day, offering opportunities to preach at 
Tuttle Memorial Church, see their interested adult class in 
forum session, say a word to the Sunday school, speak as the 
guest of the Y. P. C. U. of the Church of the Redeemer, and 
finally to sit in the pew for Dr. Shutter’s evening service. I had 
a brief taste of the fine hospitality of the Brigham family during 
the interval between services. 

Monday brought my visit to Minneapolis to an end. Dr. 
and Mrs. Brigham of Tuttle Church decided they would like a 
day off, so they volunteered to take me to Rochester, Minnesota, 
in their car. It was a delightful ride over fine roads, with hills 
and fields covered with snow, but with a bright sun bringing 
warmth and beauty. At Rochester Mr. Gleason, the minister, 
and Mr. Adams and Mr. Sherman, outstanding laymen, were 
waiting to entertain us at lunch, and later to guide me through 
the wonderful Mayo Clinic building which makes this city such 
a famous medical and surgical center. 

Again an automobile was placed at my disposal, and a sight- 
seeing trip around the city and surrounding country was enjoyed. 


In the evening a fine group of people gathered at the church, and 
I had the privilege of discussing the work of the denomination 
with them. 

The following day, in company with Mr. Gleason, I made a 
brief visit to one of the hospitals to call on the daughter of one of 
our ministers who was there for treatment. Our minister and 
church in this community have a unique opportunity for real 
service to the many Universalists from every part of the country 
who go to the Clinic for examinations and to the hospitals for 
the expert medical and surgical attention made possible by the 
great number of experts gathered there. The real spirit of 
sympathy and love shown by the church people for fellow- 
Universalists who are there for longer or shorter periods is con- 
clusive evidence of the reality of their religion. 

A late afternoon train took me on my journey to Waterloo, 
Jowa. Here is one of the churches which the General Con- 
vention has been helping to support during the last few years. 
It is a growing community with a fine old residence made over 
into a church auditorium and parish house. The last minister, 
Rey. Conard Rheiner, had just closed his work there when I 
arrived. In company with Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Web- 
ster City, Iowa, a former pastor at Waterloo and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, I spent much 
time in conference with the local trustees, calling on the people 
of the church and speaking at a church supper. It is hoped 
that a new minister may speedily be found who will carry forward 
the good work of this parish. 

The next jump of the trip was to Junction City, Kansas, 
with an over-night stop in Topeka. We have no church in this 
latter place, but I took the opportunity offered of calling on Dr. 
Gray, the minister of the Unitarian church, who is doing a fine 
work for liberalism in this community. It was interesting to 
note that during my brief visit in Dr. Gray’s study visitors in- 
cluded a Jewish rabbi of the city and a Catholic priest who was 
to speak at the Sunday night forum the church ¢arries on so 
successfully. Here is a real believer in universal brotherhood 
who is rendering a big service to the community through his 
breadth of vision and catholicity of spirit. 

Junction City is without a minister. It has a beautiful 
church and attractive parsonage, well located in the center of the 
city, with a good constituency of influential people. A long ride 
around the city and country including a journey through Fort 
Riley, the exact geographical center of the United States, was 
much enjoyed. On Sunday, I spoke at the Sunday school and 
morning service and at a parish meeting held after a dinner 
served in the church by the ladies. Here again it is hoped that 
a new minister may soon be settled so that the work of the parish 
may go forward. 

There are various communities in this section where we have 
no liberal church at present which seem to offer fine opportunities 
for missionary work. Here, as elsewhere on my trips, I feel the 
need of money for such enterprises and of men with missionary 
vision who are willing to throw themselves into this work with 
the spirit of some of our fathers in the faith. There never was 
a greater need or opportunity for constructive missionary work 
for the liberal faith. Why can we not see this and enlist workers 
who can accomplish results? Have we become so indifferent 
or so self-satisfied that there is no appeal in these opportunities— 
or what is the reason for our failure to find the men and the 
money for such work? The field is white to the harvest but the 
workers willing to participate in the harvest are few. It is a 
serious problem for us to face, but we must try to find some so- 
lution. We must renew our efforts in some of these churches 
and establish new centers of work or gradually shrink into in- 
significance. Universalism will persist and grow. Shall we be 
the agents by which this growth shall come? Think it over, you 
ministers and laymen who are interested in the church. 

Roger F. Etz. 
(To be continued) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


KENT REPLIES TO WHITAKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hasten to reply to the letter of Mr. R. B. Whitaker of 
China in the Leader for March 15. 

The church of which I am minister is a Unitarian church, 
not Universalist, and has no semblance of a creed, there is scarce- 
ly even the implication of any doctrine. A bronze tablet at the 
entrance proclaims: ‘‘We welcome all who wish to join us to help 
establish truth and righteousness and love in the world, condi- 
tioning our fellowship on no other test.’’ Explicitly it states: 
“Within this church our doctrinal beliefs, however great and dear, 
bind none. We hold them always open to restatement.”’ 

From its organization forty-odd years ago this church was 
prepared and waiting for humanism. Iam only carrying out the 
spirit and intention of the founders. 

My “ordination vows’’—there were none! I entered the 
Unitarian ministry to preach humanism, and made no secret of 
it! At my installation I promised this church ‘‘to speak the 
truth in love, both publicly and privately, without fear of per- 
sons.’”’? My beliefs were not demanded when I joined a Uni- 
tarian church, nor when I applied for admission to the seminary, 
nor when I came up for ordination, nor when I candidated. 

I think Mr. Whitaker will recognize that under the circum- 
stances I am well within my rights in taking my stand as a 
humanist. 

Gordon Kent. 

Moline, Ill. 


Spe: 


KENT GRAPPLES WITH MOORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am heartily in accord with the desire of Walter W. Wolfe, 
as expressed in the issue of March 15, ‘‘to see our debatings on a 
high plane,’’ with special reference to the discussion of human- 
ism. 

How humiliating then to see my own shortcomings in this 
very particular so scathingly exposed by Harvey J. Moore in 
the same issue. 

I knew there was a streak of human nature in that letter, 
but could not quite locate it. What a pity I didn’t hold it over 
a day or two. But I didn’t and the Pharisee in me had his 
chance. Well, what could you expect from an avowed atheist, 
or should I say, non-theist? (Personally, I have no objection 
to the harsher term. It is on behalf of others I have protested 
its general use.) 

What religious controversy does to us is a fright. ‘Almost 
St. Paul will lie, almost St. John will hate.’’ Good people 
breathing out threatening and slaughter. Avowed followers 
of Jesus stoning the prophets. ‘““I‘hunderbolts,’’ or fire from 
heaven to consume, being called down upon heretics, and that 
by people themselves heretical! 

Mr. Moore falls into confusion in his haste, There is no 
just comparison between the banker who financed Columbus 
and the modern adviser I had in mind. My point sticks out 
just as hard as ever. The existence of God is in the realm of 
speculation, not truth. 

For “golden streets’? you may substitute any promise of a 
hereafter. It may be less crude, but not a whit more justifiable. 
Have you a moral right to preach a thing because it can’t be 
disproved? z 

My own rule is never to believe a thing till I have to—that is 
till the evidence compels me. John Dewey said the biggest 
thing education does for us is to give us the assurance that we 
have developed our discrimination and are not so easily gulled. 

Surely the first thing to examine is those beliefs that we 
have acquired by indoctrination in childhood. 

Yet that is the only support the doctrines of God and Im- 
mortality have. Of scientific evidence there is not a shred, and 
if you refrain from preaching them until you have evidence as a 


grain of mustard seed you will probably never mention them 
again. 

Now, isn’t it more “exacting’’ to demand evidence than to 
believe every word? As a method of arriving at truth isn’t it 
“superior?”’ 

And this is the issue. 

Should a minister, of all people, preach things as true that 
he does not know to be true—to be objectively real? 

Mr. Moore asks for one solitary example of service to hu- 
manity that can not be multiplied a thousand times by believers 
in the God of Jesus. 

The Greater Love that enables a man to give up his life for 
his friend is confined to no creed or race. Grenfell had it and 
Noguchi had it; Jesse Lazear and Walter Reed. 

This demand is simply beside the mark. A good theist is 
no proof of God and a self-abnegating atheist is no disproof of 
God. 

Mr. Moore asks that I begin to show my faith in man by 
my works for man’s betterment. How does he know but what 
I began long ago? I suspect he and I have both been doing 
what our hands found to do for some time. Too bad he never 
heard of me! 

Perhaps the biggest service I can render is to think straight, 
or make an honest attempt to. 

Gordon Kent. 


he 


YES, I WAS IN THE WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As the old song expresses it, ‘“The mistakes of my life have 
been many.’’ Your correspondent ‘‘Anonymous”’ makes it very 
clear in your issue of March 22 that one of my serious blunders 
was when I failed to use my true name with my letter entitled, 
“To Sign or Not to Sign.”’ 

Most of my brethren know that the nom de plume is mine 
and that I use it to avoid, not responsibility, but undue publicity. 
As nothing that I said was written in a contemptuous spirit and 
certainly nothing was written in a self-righteous spirit, it had 
not occurred to me that any one would be offended at the letter. 
Nevertheless J made an error. 

I would like to say to ‘‘Anonymous”’ and to any who may 
share his criticism that I never have said and never shall say 
anything except in fraternal good-will; and also that you, as 
editor, long ago received my written authority to substitute my 
real name for any of my pseudonyms whenever you might think 
it desirable. 

Now that I have made public my identity I request and 
expect ‘“‘Anonymous”’ to follow my example. I desire to meet 
him, shake his hand, have a chat about matters of common con- 
cern and assure him of my permanent friendship. 

George HE. Huntley. 


* * 


PEACE AND WAR AND THE D. A. R. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Most people have short memories, but two years is not so 
long a time that we have all entirely forgotten the upheaval in 
the D. A. R. in 1928. So when we read, in the letter from Mrs. 
Collins of Framingham in the Leader of March 22, that ‘at 
the Continental Congress in Washington two years ago. . 
it was found that the entire body .... was of one mind in 
the matter,’’ we conclude that this gratifying unanimity was 
discovered afier those who were not of the same mind had re- 
signed or been expelled. 

All that the D. A. R. is contending for, says Mrs. Collins, 
is the same adequate policing for the country that individual 
towns and cities have. But the duty of a police force is to 
protect the community from criminals, not to repel attacks from 
the police force of some other community. All the world knows, 


she says, what happened when the Boston police went on strike. 
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She'is right. We all know. We know that Boston was in no 
danger from the police of Worcester or Springfield, and that the 
mayor of New York never even thought of sending a detachment 
of police to seize and annex the city. 

The wrecked lives, maimed bodies and destroyed minds 
left from the World War, according to Mrs. Collins, are the re- 
sult of not being prepared—“‘‘sad evidences of the results of 
calm belief of the improbability of war ever coming to us.” 
What about the wrecked lives and maimed bodies in Germany, 
France and Great Britain? Are they the results of unprepared- 
ness, of “calm belief of the improbability of war ever coming’’ 
to those countries? 

The World War proved conclusively that being prepared 
for war does not keep war away. It also proved that not being 
prepared does not avail, for little Belgium, with her neutrality 
guaranteed, suffered equally with France. 

The lesson of the World War, which some of us are begin- 
ning dimly to comprehend, is that we must stop thinking about 
war, and talking about war, and planning and preparing for 
war, and think and talk and plan for peace. 

A.F, 
* * 


LET BRADLEY INTERPRET BRADLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I read that crystal-clear statement of faith from Dwight 
Bradley in the last Leader, I said to myself, ‘‘Here is the most 
out and out humanist document ever printed in these pages.”’ 
For such it is. Have not your readers perspicacity enough to 
understand that it is nothing else? His introduction, followed 
by his eight numbered paragraphs, are absolutely contemporan- 
eous, and distinctively and unqualifiedly humanist. Not one 
word of theism is to be found there. In the epilogue Mr. Bradley 
gives an incandescent exhibition of his personal mysticism by 
means of the poetic use of capitalization in such words as Peace, 
Goodness, Truth, Everlasting Strength, Consummate Beauty, 
All-Inclusive Love, Reality, Life. The quotation from Peter is 
lugged in almost by mischance, for, as he confesses, it is difficult 
to put his mysticism into words. Only once to this point in the 
document is the word God used, and then when the writer states 
that he preaches ‘‘of God and the Everlasting Strength on the 
one hand, and of Man and the never ending struggle on the 
other.’”? Why does he not capitalize ‘‘the Never Ending Strug- 
gle’’ and be wisely consistent with his own philosophy? Only 
in the next to the final paragraph does he challenge his own in- 
telligence, make a half-loaf admission of theism, put his life into 
watertight compartments and throw a sop to his conservative 
brethren. We may joy in his devotion to the spirit of Jesus, 
but he certainly is not a Christian. 

The paper is a brave, forceful, striking pronouncement. 
Bad it ended with the paragraph beginning, ‘“‘As a minister of 
religion I do not feel myself to be justified in ignoring the portents 
of our time,” it would have borne a clarion call to the rallying of 
all humanists, more significant far than books like Lippmann’s 
“Preface to Morals,’’ because clearer and briefer. How can our 
pettifogging theologians persist in their dust throwing, unless 
they lack the mentality to grasp so wholly sensible and necessary 
a platform as Bradley has thus put us in his debt for? any in- 
telligent and fearless man among us must ask. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, New York. 


For the benefit of this correspondent, who may have read 
hastily, we quote two paragraphs from the text of Mr. Bradley’s 
remarkable statement exactly as it appeared in the Christian 
Leader of March 22: 

“My ministry, therefore, looks outwardly toward a world in 
transition, with everything to gain and much to lose. It looks 
inwardly to a vast and cosmic Peace, a Goodness, a Truth, a 
Beauty and a Love which is Absolute and Perfect. My preach- 
ing is of God and the Everlasting Strength on the one hand, and 
of Man and the never ending struggle on the other. It is of an 
Eternal Goodness, unflawed and holy, which is also embodied in 
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Man, flawed and pathetic, yet potentially flawless and holy too. 
It is of a Consummate Beauty, ineffable and perfect, which is 
manifested in the world of sense impression, mingled with the 
uncouth, yet which is essentially ineffable and perfect too. It is 
of an All-comprehending Truth, utterly universal, which is re- 
vealed in small part to man’s mind, and yet which in human 
measure is universal too. Jt is of an All-inclusive Love, pas- 
sionate and creative, which is known among men under circum- 
stances that are too often petty or disturbing; yet which even 
among men possesses the most priceless valuetand is in them the 
only hope of glory. 

“Tam a humanist in the world of outward events, a humanist 
looking toward the disappearance of the old civilizations and 
the rise of a new and world-wide culture. I am a theist in the 
world of inward awareness, a theist depending and building upon 
the Ageless and Absolute God. In the world of my personality 
I am both humanist and theist, a humanistic-theist seeking to 
project my awareness of God upon the stage of contemporary 
human life.’’ 

The Editor. 
* * 
DR. DODGE’S BEAUTIFUL AND HELPFUL ARTICLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing stamps for some extra copies of the Leader of 
March 15, containing that remarkably beautiful and helpful 
article by Henry Nehemiah Dodge on “‘The Master Thought.” 
I have read it three times with increasing appreciation of its 
beauty and unusualness. I hope all your subscribers have’ read 
this contribution and felt its inspirational value as the members 
of our household have done. : 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 

* * 
THE D. A. R. AS A NAVY ADJUNCT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a new reader of the Leader I dg not know what has pre- 
ceded Mrs. Collins’s spirited defense of the navy’ as a police 
force, but allow me a few remarks on the question. 

Is it the business of a police force to fight the police force of 
another state? Or are the policemen of all other states but our 
own criminals? If neither of these assumptions is true, Mrs. 
Collins’s conception of the navy as a police force collapses. 

The old kind of patriotism always had in it more or less of 
the belief that all other nations were inferior to one’s own, and 
especially morally lacking the upright intentions and knightly 
ways of enforcement that characterized our own way of acting in 
our troubles with them. I fear the D. A. R. is tainted with 
that idea. “This U.S. is not a bully. But neither is it a weak- 
ling.’’ ‘‘What the D. A. R. and the Navy Department are work- 
ing for is to prevent the possibility of more destruction of brave, 
physically sound young manhood, to say nothing of other ter- 
rible evils that follow when unscrupulous invasion comes to a 
country.”’ 

The new patriotism loves country and fellow countrymen 
not less than the old, but it has no double standard of justice. 
It does not speak of the consent of the governed in its own case 
and deny it to others. It realizes that people of other nations 
are essentially like our own, and are children of the same great 
Father, that all nations are created equal in exactly the same 
sense as all men are, and have thesame inalienable rights. It is 
too bad that the D. A. R. do not follow in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, who asserted new principles and erected a new structure 
to embody them in political life, but that the good ladies prefer 
to be the standpatters of our times. The best feature in the 
new patriotism in a practical way is its growing belief that na- 
tions can and shall solve questions arising between them by ju- 
dicial process and in no case by war. And it is the very getting 
away from the unworthy suspicion of other nations that makes 
it possible. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Humboldt, Iowa. 
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The problem set before us is to bring our daily task into the temple of contemplation and ply it there, to act as in the presence of God, to 


interfuse one’s little part with religion. . 


Religious Book Club Selection 


Theism and the Modern Mood. By 
Prof. Walter Marshall Horton, of Ober- 
lin. (Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) 
This volume, containing materials orig- 

inally used in lecture form at Union 

Theological Seminary last year, is an en- 

couraging sign that shallow pre-war op- 

timism and exaggerated post-war disil- 
lusionment are gradually giving place to 
more reliable thinking, based upon a longer 
and broader perspective. There is schol- 
arship a-plenty. Sound analysis and pro- 
found insights are accompanied with 
sympathetic understanding of opposing 
trends of thought. But, above all else, 

Dr. Horton has been able to take solid 

theology and put it into paragraphs that 

are as simple and lucid as they are vivid 

and charming. 

After an enthusiastic introduction by 
Prof. William Adams Brown, first comes a 
brilliant description of tlie ‘modern mood,”’ 
the spirit of our civilization, explained 
primarily in historical terms. The second 
chapter, “Whither Humanism,” is the 
clearest analysis and the fairest evaluation 
of the movement which the reviewer has 
seen. The author makes it very evident 
that humanism is not enough—for him— 
and why. His constructive position, dis- 
cussed in the last two chapters, is in tune 
with the recent work of men like Profes- 
sor Wieman. His experiential approach, 
thoroughly scientific in spirit and method, 
ends in a robust faith in a cosmic God. 
He dodges no issues. He asserts that the 
only way to resolve our knottiest paradox 
in religion, a God who is at once “natural 
order’ and “loving Father,” is by way of 
‘a venturesome moral attitude....a 
willingness to trust beyond the evidence.”’ 
No one who stands ‘“‘shivering on the 
bank of the river of life because he does 
not dare to take the plunge,’ can ever 
know God; to trust Him involves great 
risks, but it offers immeasurably greater 
rewards. 

It would be hard to find a more readable 
book on such a serious subject; it is so 
readable, indeed, that one might with 
pleasure and profit replace with it the last 
biography or detective story. 

Roy B. Chamberlin. 

Fellow in Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 


The March of Life 


By Elizabeth H. Dewart. With an In- 
troduction by Elwood Worcester, D. D; 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75.) 

Many books are being published which 
attempt to reconcile science and religion 
or to popularize science in terms com- 


patible with religion, but not many of 
these have been tested out in use before 
publication. Here is a little book written 
first of all as an experiment. Mrs. De- 
wart conducted classes of young people 
whose high school science was leading 
them into realms of knowledge in which 
the older religious conceptions no longer 
seemed to apply, and it is out of several 
years of such service that she wrought 
these chapters about life. 

In the course of chapters which present 
simply something of what science can tell 
us about the formation of the world and 
the history of life on the planet, the de- 
velopment. of life and the rise of religion, 
Mrs. Dewart conveys a good deal of sound 
science. At the same time she is aware of 
the need for interpreting this march of 
life in a way that will throw light upon 
the inner life of people now living. She is 
not afraid to point out the confines of 
exact knowledge when she reaches them, 
as when she says “both mind and body are 
ultimate mysteries, which no man, no 
matter how wise, can say he really in the 
least understands ....no less a mys- 
tery is the relation: between the two;’’ 
but upon many problems which perplex 
young minds she throws the clear light of 
an insight which is willing to go beyond 
exact knowledge. ‘‘Because there must be 
conflict in order to have a world at all— 
the attraction and repulsion of electrons, 
regenerative and degenerative forces at 
work, love and hatred, repression and re- 
lease—life has in it great possibilities of 
tragedy and failure, but equal possibilities 
of adventure and victory.’’ 

This would prove a useful book in the 
hands of a thoughtful teacher trying to 
help older boys and girls to find their way 
about in the new world of thought which 
science opens up to them. 

He Bi Bans 


* * 


Prayers for Boys 


A Boy’s Book of Prayers. By Robert 
Merrill Bartlett. (Pilgrim Press. 50 
cents.) 

Mr. Bartlett has prepared a little book, 
small enough for the pocket but well- 
printed and attractively bound, contain- 
ing prayers for the use of boys thirteen 
to nineteen years old. The prayers are 
arranged under topics and the list is sug- 
gestive of many of the spiritual needs and 
problems of a boy’s life. Occasionally 
the phraseology is a little colloquial, 
which is not necessary even for healthy 
boys if they want to pray at all, but in 
practically all of the prayers the language 
has a simple dignity suited to the occasion 
without being at all archaic, and this is a 


. . So may we dignify and consecrate the meanest of occupations.—Amiel’s Journal. 


result very difficult to attain, as all minis- 
ters leading the worship of children know. 
Special days and seasons are recognized, 
the out-of-door life has its place, and a 
boy’s friends and helpers are remembered 
by well worded prayers; the first two groups 
deal with the problems of ‘‘achievement’’ 
and ‘‘overcoming.’’ Admirable as a gift 
for a boy leaving home for school, gradu- 
ating from the younger boys’ class in 
Sunday school, or reaching his thirteenth 
or fourteenth birthday. 
HOE. Base 


* * 


Modern Hymns 


Pass on the Torch. By Allan Eastman 
Cross. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 


We have few living writers of poems 
suitable for the hymn books, and even 
when they appear their new songs are slow 
to find their way into hymn books at all 
widely used. Mr. Cross has attempted to 
meet the need for new hymns, and with 
some of his offerings he publishes also 
occasional verse, most of which is of a re- 
ligious character. The book has a fore- 
word by the late Dr. George A. Gordon, 
who expressed himself with unrestrained 
enthusiasm about the contents of the 
volume. We find the poems uneven in 
quality, but among them there are verses 
that deserve to live. The hymns entitled 
“Consecration,” ‘‘Morning Hymn,” and 
“Challenge”? have devotional value and 
would sing well to suitable tunes, as would 
“Pass on the Torch’ and the hymn for 
airmen written in memory of Quentin 
Roosevelt. The book is beautifully bound 
in a style appropriate to its contents. 
Mr. Cross. generously prefaces his work 
with the statement that no permission or 
compensation is expected for the use of 
any of his hymns—a refreshingly novel 
attitude. 

H.E.B.S, 
* x 


Job 


The Book of Job: Its Substance and 
Spirit. By W. G. Jordan. (Macemil- 
lan. $2.00.) 


Professor Jordan of Queen’s University 
in Canada has put into his book on Job. 
the results of the scholarship which has 
dealt with many difficult problems of in- 
terpretation, arrangement, and text which 
have made that great literary masterpiece 
less easy to appreciate than should be 
the case. Carlyle said of the Book of Job, 
“There is nothing written, I think, in the 
Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit,’’ 
which sounds like one of Carlyle’s exag- 
gerations, but at least expresses a certain 
truth. But the literary merit of the book 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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A PRAYER FOR LENT 
May we, O blessed Lord, forget 
The past we can not change, 
And still the voice of vain regret 
That soundeth ever in our ears 
The lost occasions of the years. 
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Teach us to look beyond, above 
The day’s confusion and unrest; 
To hear the voice of that great love 
That still in every heart doth sing 
Some note of the eternal spring. 


Teach us thy spirit, Prince of Peace, 

The peace the world-heart knoweth 
not; 

So shall our restless strivings cease, 

And life become one glad, sweet 
song, 

While His great love doth lead us on. 
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FIELD WORK DURING FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH 


Miss Slaughter: : 

The completion of Leadership Training 
classes at Wakefield and Malden, Mass. 

A week-end visit to Peoria, Ill., for con- 
ference and advice about a building pro- 
ject. 

One night conference at Joliet, IIl., 
giving better acquaintance with a well- 
organized school, and an opportunity to 
interpret more clearly the missionary 
projects of the G.S.S. A. 

Attendance at the Conference of Church 
Workers on Peace at Evanston, IIl., giving 
new contacts for the Association and new 
material for this important department of 
religious education. 

Sixteen days in New York under the di- 
rection of the New York Sunday School 
Association: 

Albion: A Teachers’ Conference on 
Saturday evening. Conducted the church 
school on Sunday and spoke in the church 
service. 

Middleporit: A group conference in the 
afternoon and a full teachers’ meeting in 
the evening. 

Auburn: A supper conference with many 
children present. Told the story of her 
visit to Suffolk. A teachers’ conference 
the following evening. 

Middleville: Cheered a small group of 
teachers. This parish is just beginning 
the service of a minister of its own, for the 
first time in a long period of years. Rev. 
Clayton Wilkins came there April 1. 

Herkimer: A Lenten service and the 
monthly meeting of the church school 
workers. This school has twenty new 
members, the result of an attendance con- 
test. A good spirit and a well-graded 


curriculum. Rev. W. H. Skeels has a 
large class of young people, and Mrs. 
Skeels trains a young people’s choir of 
ten and a junior choir of eight. 

Canton: Two days spent in almost con- 
tinuous conferences with classes in the 
theological school and other groups. The 
church school, under the leadership of 
Professor McLean, is experimenting with 
creative lesson material. 

Watertown; A Lenten service at which 
Miss Slaughter spoke on ‘‘Partnership in 
Religious Education.’’ A tea for the 
primary teachers, and a full meeting of all 
church school workers. 

Dolgeville: Group conferences and a 
supper conference for all church school 
workers. At this conference, four workers 
from Salisbury Center were present. Miss 
Slaughter preached at the church service 
Sunday morning and conducted the church 
school. 

Cooperstown: Encouraged the workers to 
reorganize the school. This church, which 
had suffered a lapse in activity when with- 
out a minister, is renewing its zeal under 
the leadership of Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
and intends to be heard from with good 
news. 


Professor Ratcliff: 

A visit to Hartford, Conn., to learn more 
about the new church to be built there. 

The completion of Leadership Training 
Class at Medford Hillside. 

Visits to Workers Meetings at Roxbury, 
Grove Hall, Medford, to stimulate interest 
in the Annual Convention in July at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 


Dr. Earle: 


Visits to Workers Meetings at Malden, 
Everett, Medford Hillside and Somerville 
First, to stimulate interest in the Boston 
Convention. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., Special 
Worker: 
All Souls, Brooklyn, N. Y., for one night 


conference. Emphasis on attendance and 
curriculum. 

Newark, N. J., for Parent-Teacher 
Banquet. 


Total for Two Months: 

Twenty-one churches visited in five 
different states. Meetings with thirty- 
eight different groups. 

* * 
HOW HOPE VICTORIA WOULD DO 
IT 

When Hope Victoria received the China 
Child Welfare Material, she would sit 
right down and read it all. Then she 
would consult her associate workers about 
the day to take the offering. Perhaps 
she would decide on Good Will Day, May 
18. Next she would count the Sundays 
that can be used for preparation. Just 


‘ 


three, April 27, May 4, and May 11. 
This is her plan. On April 27, she will 
tell as effectively as possible the great 
need of Chinese children, planning to use 
about five or six minutes of the opening 
service for it. To each*teacher she will 
give one of the leaflets about the Tenghsien 
Orphanage with the request that on May 4 
the first ten minutes of the lesson period be 
given to the telling of the story. To one 
older class, she gives the leaflet on “‘China’s 
Children,’ the Search Lights pages of 
the Leader for March 22 and 29, and any 
other material about Chinese children she 
can find, asking them to prepare a ten 
minute program for May 11. She will also 
distribute the special envelopes to every 
member, announcing that they must 
come in on May 18. On May 18 she will 
have the best possible service on Good 
Will, making the collection of the offering 
a vital and dignified part. She will ask 
each class to follow up absentees and se- 
cure one hundred per cent of givers. 

If you have not seen this material that 
Hope Victoria is using, ask your superin- 
tendent about it, or ask us to send you a 
supply. 


* * 


FORWARD STEP PROGRAM 


Our church school at Pasadena, Calif., 
observed March 30 as “Forward Step’’ 
day. A bulletin had been distributed 
among the pupils with fifteen suggested 
steps that pupils might take. These in- 
cluded such items as being on time at 
church school session every Sunday, daily 
devotions or study, different forms of 
service in the school, preparation of the 
church school lesson or the weekly Bible 
drill, carrying cheer to shut-ins, placing 
automobile at disposal of Transportation 
Committee once a month, regular contri- 
bution to the support of the church, church 
membership. Cards were distributed giv- 
ing each pupil an opportunity to commit 
himself for one year to some definite for- 
ward step. 

This school issues a weekly bulletin 
which indicates the questions to be given 
in the Sunday Bible drill, some suggestion 
from the superintendent’s notebook, and 
other items of information. This method 
is strongly recommended as giving the 
needed contact between the school and 
the home. 

Charles E. Hicks is the superintendent of 
this active school and Rey. B. G. Carpen- 
ter, D. D., the minister. 


* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel, chairman of the 
Program Committee for the Convention in 
Boston, July 5 to 9, is lining up good 
speakers and most interesting demonstra- 
tions. 
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CAMP SUITS 
This year there must be new suits for 
the little girls who are guests of the Fresh 
Air Camp at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
We have patterns to offer to any Circle 
which will volunteer to make a few of 
these for us. We need five dozen. If you 
do not feel that you can supply the ma- 
terial, which is blue Indianhead, we will 
try to do this for you if you will make the 
garments. Although the season is getting 
late, still there is time for two or three 
sewing meetings, and we hope that many 
Circles will write us for the pattern and 
make perhaps half a dozen little uniforms. 
* * 
BIENNIAL REPORTS 
The biennial reports of the Washington 
Convention have been sent to the state 
secretaries for distribution among the 
Mission Circles, state officers and depart- 
ment chairmen. If you are not among 
this group and wish a copy of this report, 
which contains names and addresses of 
officers of the W. N. M. A., Convention 
addresses and department reports, life, 
memorial and patron members of the or- 
ganization, you may have one for the 
asking. 
* * 
CLARA BARTON TEXT BOOK 
We have a limited number of these little 
red books which contain not only Miss 
Barton’s “Story of My Childhood,’ but 
an appendix with an introductory para- 
graph as follows: “This book is offered as 
a stimulant to the teaching profession. It 
is intended to be used after the manner of 
the Old New England Primer. Asa reader, 
as a speller, as a ground book in ethics, or 
the Art of Living.’”’ There are also many 
sayings of Clara Barton gathered from 
her pen which are described “‘as veritable 
sparks from her anvil, for they were for the 
most part struck off in her daily work.” 
These are for sale at headquarters and at 
the Birthplace for 50 cents per copy. 
* * 
PAINT FOR BLACKMER HOME 
Previously reported............. $108.25 


Malden Mission Circle ......... 10.00 
Mrs. Sarah H. Woodworth, Con- 
necticut 10.00 


CAMPS FOR OUR YOUNG WOMEN 


Each year we plan two weeks of the 
summer especially for the young women 
and girls of our denomination. While 
they are both “camp’’ weeks, they are 
entirely different, and if a girl has the time 
it could be most profitably spent in both 
camps—Cheery and Murray. 

I have said the camps are entirely dif- 
ferent. They are, and yet the desire of 
those planning these weeks is just the 
same. What is it? Just a real longing 
that from attendance our girls may find 


joy in serving others more than ever be- 
fore. That is really what we want to do— 
give our young women through education, 
through inspiration, through actual ex- 
ample, and through good comradeship and 
recreation, an ardent desire to serve, 
through the medium of the church—service 
at home, across the seas, in your own com- 
munity, and best of all in your own homes, 
for that is the starting point, is it not? 

So we have planned for our young 
people Camp Cheery. This is in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Institute at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, July 26 to Aug. 2. Fora 
vacation land, where could one find a 
more charming place, with the beautiful 
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hard beach, and the lovely and stately 
pines of the grove? For the study of what 
is.going on in the world, for a knowledge 
of what you can do about it and how get 
the best results, and for an hour each day 
of intimacy with Bible stories and Bibie 
characters, there is no place better than 
Ferry Beach. 

Camp Murray at Northfield, July 10-18. 
is just one of many other camps. Widen 
your horizon by seeing what other young 
women are doing. Meet many who have 
consecrated their lives to service abroad, 
Enjoy camp life under most ideal condi- 
tions, with the knowledge that your camp 
leaders will do everything possible to make 
your week at Murray so enjoyable that 
you'll regret the closing day and long for 
the time when you can go again. 

A.G.E. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 

As the season for summer institutes 
approaches we are all thinking of the 
various institutes to be held and wonder- 
ing what will be taught at them this year. 

To start with Ferry Beach because it is 
our largest Institute, and because, coming 
immediately after convention, it should 
be larger than ever this year, we have the 
faculty nearly all chosen, and some of the 
course outlines are already in the hands of 
those planning the Institute. 

Rey. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, 
Mass., is to be dean of the Institute, and 
will teach the class of boys in ‘‘Conduct 
and Character,’ besides having charge of 
the morning chapel service. Rev. Max A. 
Kapp of Newtonville, Mass., vice-presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., will teach a class 
in Union Methods and will have the young 
people who have already had the course 
in ‘‘Conduct and Character’’ during other 
years. Vesper services will be in charge of 
Rey. Howard Davis Spoerl of Orono, 
Maine, who will also teach a course on 
“Methods of Private Religious Living,”’ 
which is being substituted this year for 
the Bible Study Course to see how such 
a plan would work out. The course in 
Drama for the Y. P. C. U. anda Discussion 
Course will be led by-Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams of Reading, Penn. ; 

Recreation this year will be in charge 
of Miss Wilhelmina Koopman of the 
Massachusetts State Y. P. C. U. Board, 
and will include the play, ‘‘The Valiant,’’ 
put on by a group of Boston unioners, a 
dramatic evening in charge of the Drama 
Class, and various other things, some 
traditional, some new. 

The outlines of three of the courses 
have been sent in and may be of interest 
to a number of people. 

“Using Drama in the Church,”’ Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams. I. Choosing the Play, 
Organization, Casting, Typical Programs. 
II. Directing the Action: Rehearsal, Stage 


Movement, Diction. III. Creating the 
Scene: Economy in Scenery, Beauty in 
Lighting. IV. Clothing the Actor: Cos- 
tumes, Materials, Make-up, Masks. V. 
The Visualization of Music: Plastic Move- 
ment, Rhythm, Dance. VI. Drama in 
the Religious Service: Simplification, Sug- 
gestion. Lights, costumes, sets, etc., are 
being brought to the beach for this course 
so that time can be spent in actual work. 

“The Psychology of Growing Up,”’ 
Discussion Course, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams. I. Our “‘Complexes’’ and How 
They Grow: Superiority and Inferiority 
Feelings. II. The Roots of the Love- 
Life: Danger Stages in Sexual Develop- 
ment. III. The Perils of Parental At- 
tachment: Phantasies and Fixations that 
Cripple. IV. The Hidden Conflicts of 
Youth: Genius and Criminal in the Making. 
V. Main Psychological Trends: How the 
Introvert and Extravert React. VI. 
Grown-ups Who Remain Infantile: Meas- 
urements of Emotional Maturity. Time 
will be set aside for members of the class 
who desire private consultation and 
analysis of personal problems. 

Methods of Private Religious Living,’’ 
Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl. I. The Re- 
ligious Experience, Its Nature and Forms. 
The means we have of strengthening our 
lives by putting our best natures forward. 
II. Solitude: A circumstance favorable to 
religious experience. III. Friendship. 
The religious viewpoint gained by contact 
with others. IV. Comradeship: The 
strength that comes from intimate insight 
into another life. V. Discovery: How 
character is made by the discovery of new 
life in books, in studying, in observing the 
daily scene. 

These are only three of the courses to be 
given this summer; this is only one of the 
excellent institutes that have been planned; 
their success depends upon the attendance 
and interest, and that depends on the young 
people themselves. , 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Thomas Cross has resigned from 
the pastorate at Orleans, Mass., retiring 
at the end of March. Mr. Cross plans to 
have a long rest at Fall River, Mass., 
_ before taking up work again. 


Donald B. F. Hoyt, graduate of Tufts 

College and instructor in Homiletics 
there at present, has accepted the invita- 
tion to become assistant pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Hoyt will be associated with 
Dr. Tomlinson, pastor of the First Church. 


Mr. Fred Miller of Tufts College has 
been chosen pastor at Amesbury, Mass. 
The arrangement is for Mr. Miller to 
serve as a student pastor up to the first of 
next February, at which time the college 
work will be completed. After next Feb- 
ruary, if it is desired, Mr. Miller will con- 
tinue as resident and settled minister at 
Amesbury. 


Mrs. B. F. Butler of Seneca Castle, 
N. Y., is a patient in the Woodbury 
Building, Clifton Springs Sanitarium, where 
she will receive surgical treatment. 


Rev. Benjamin F. Butler of Seneca 
“astle, N. Y., is acting as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of that place 
during a period of readjustment in that 
church. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
and family are now living at 3 Grosvenor 
Park, Lynn, Mass. 


Mr. Guy Shorey of Gorham, N. H., 
who has been on a month’s vacation in 
the South, was at Universalist Headquar- 
ters on March 24. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., will spend July and August in Bos- 
ton, working as an editorial assistant on the 
staff of the Christian Leader and taking 
summer courses in one of the universities. 


Rev. Charles P. Hall, of Pawtucket, 
R.1I., pastor of our church at Valley Falls, 
has accepted a call to become pastor of the 
church at West Somerville, Mass. He 
preached his final sermon as pastor of the 
Valley Falls church Sunday, March 30, 
and begins his new pastorate at once. 


Miss Clara Wilson of the Universalist 
church in Washington, D. C., who taught 
for some years in the mountain work for 
the whites of Kentucky, is teaching in the 
Children’s Village (Route 3) of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Preachers for Rev. S. Laurine Freeman 
at East Boston, Mass., through April 
will be the following: April 6, Rev. Charles 
E. Butterworth; April 13, Mr. Donald 
Lothrop; Tufts College; April 20, Easter, 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick; April 27, Mr. 
Robert Lewis, Tufts College. Rev. Roger 
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and Interests 


F. Etz, D. D., will conduct the service, 
with communion, on the evening of Holy 
Thursday. 
Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. James 
W. Vallentyne, pastor. The fifth annual 
Women’s World Friendship Dinner was 
held at Congress Square on March 19, 
with nearly 200 women representing all 
the women’s organizations of the church 
present. Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, the 
president of the Mission Circle under whose 
auspices the dinner is held annually, acted 
as toastmaster. Seated with her at the 
head table were the presidents of the 
various women’s organizations of the 
church, and the honorary president of the 
Mission Circle, Mrs. George S. Hunt. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of the various 
presidents and Mrs. Hunt, who spoke 
briefly, Mrs. Vallentyne introduced Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, the director of re- 
ligious education, who read an original 
poem, ‘“‘The Street Called High.’’ Rev. 
Hazel Kirk, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, was the 
speaker of the evening, her subject being 
“Along the Friendly Road.’’ The annual 
father and son banquet was held the same 
week, eighty-seven fathers and sons at- 
tending. Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., was the principal speaker. 
A toast to the sons by Mr. Neal W. Allen, 
responded to by Robert Rich and Charles 
Kahill, was a feature of the banquet. 
Judge Lauren M. Sanborn acted as toast- 
master. An important event in the church 
school program recently was a mothers’ 
meeting held in the church parlors. Be- 
tween forty and fifty mothers attended. 
Mrs. L. B. Coste:ilo of Lewiston, active 
in mothers’ club work in the state, spoke 
on modern recreational problems. Miss 
Hazel Kirk spoke on Japanese home life 
and sang a Japanese lullaby. Miss Lysla 
Abbott of the Portland Public Library 
also spoke. Tea was served following the 
meeting, which is the first of several 
planned to bring the mothers in closer 
touch with the work of the church and 
church school. 


Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—Rev. E. Y. Stevens, 
pastor. A recognition and installation 
service for our new minister was held at 
the church on Thursday evening, March 20, 
in the presence of a large congregation. 
Our vested choir and nine clergymen 
marched in the processional. The in- 
stallation sermon was preached by Rey. 
William Couden of Providence, whose 
subject was, “The Triple Alliance.’’ 
Rev. J. D. Brush of Norwood spoke of 
“The Office, Function and Responsibility 
of the Minister.’’ Greetings from the 
Church Federation were extended by Rev. 


J. M. Trout. The parish supper, previous 
to the installation exercises, was a great 
success. On Sunday evening, March 23, 
over Station WNBH, New Bedford, the 
American Volunteers extended greetings 
to Mr. Stevens. During the Sunday 
evening services, tableayx are being pre- 
sented. On March 23, the topic was 
“He went about doing good,’ and the 
minister spoke on Christ’s attitude of 
service, using three tableaux, as follows: 
First, service of humility—Jesus washing 
Peter’s feet; second, charity—Peter and 
John at the gate called beautiful; third, 
Jesus blessing little children. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, March 30, Mr. Stevens 
spoke of Jesus’ teaching in parables and 
three tableaux were used—the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Samaritan, the Ten Virgins. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The union Good Fri- 
day service April 18 will be the thirtieth to 
be held in this church. Dr. Tomlinson 
began these services in the first year of his 
pastorate. Twelve ministers will take 
part in the service, reading the Scripture 
or making addresses. The church is al- 
ways crowded during the entire three 
hours. Donald Hoyt of Tufts College has 
accepted the invitation to become assistant 
pastor of this church, and will begin his 
work Sept. 1. 


Ohio 

Little Hocking.—Rev. Edward M. Min- 
or, pastor. The men’s meeting and ban- 
quet of the churches of Little Hocking 
and Belpre, the second one of the kind, 
was held under the auspices of the Little 
Hocking church on Friday night, March 
7. Friday was the most rainy day of a 
rainy season and at the hour for supper it 
was raining hard. This cut down the at- 
tendance to about two-thirds of the an- 
ticipated number. However, between 
twenty-five and thirty men were present. 
A fine banquet was served by the alliance 
ladies of Little Hocking church. The ad- 


‘dress of the evening was given by Rey. 


G. I. Wilson, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Parkersburg, W. 
Va. It was an interesting talk on ‘The 
Church, a Man’s Job.’’ An orchestra 
furnished old-time music. A series of 
meetings was held in this church from 
March 9 to March 16. Our State Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Stanley C. Stall, 
preached Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
nights. The rest of the sermons, one each 
night, were by the pastor. The congrega- 
tions were fair and one young woman was 
received into the church. Some came to 
church who had not been attending, and 
it is hoped they will continue to attend. 
The pastor has recently been called to 
officiate at two funerals. The first, Feb. 
28, was of Miss Margaret Walker, whose 
mother and father were members of this 
church. John Walker, one of our de- 
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pendable members, is her uncle. Miss 
Walker had been teaching in St. Paris, 
Ohio, and died after an operation in the 
hospital at Piqua. She was a most earnest, 
ambitious and lovable young woman. 
The other funeral was that of Betty 
Louise Clark, the little daughter of Merl 
and Opal Clark. Her grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Clark, are members of our 
church. 

Lower Salem.—Regular services are 
now being conducted each month on the 
afternoon of the second Sunday. In 
March Mr. Stall accompanied the pastor 
to this church and spoke to the little group 
that attends these meetings. The num- 
bers are few, but seem to appreciate hav- 
ing the services. 

Frost.—Two week-night meetings each 
month are held in this church. In March 
these services were to have been on Tues- 
day and Wednesday nights, March 18, 19. 
But the meeting the first night was rained 
out. On Wednesday night there was a 
larger attendance than usual. The special 
interest was the planning, after the church 
services, for a Sunday school. An or- 
ganization was partially accomplished. 
It is expected to be able to report very soon 
a good Sunday school in full working 
order. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rey. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. At the services on March 23 there 
was double the usual attendance, both 
morning and evening. As a part of our 
Lenten observance the theme for the day 
was “Youth and the Church.’ In the 
morning the minister’s subject was “Tak- 
ing Aboard the Pilot.’’ The evening ser- 
vice was our customary community gath- 
ering, Methodist, Congregational and 
Universalist churches uniting. Young 
people conducted the service, boys’ choir, 
girls’ choir and addresses of the evening. 
The topics were “‘My Idea of a Minister,”’ 
“What I Expect of the Church,” and 
“The Church of To-morrow in the Hands 
of Youth.” The outstanding feature of 
the service was an original paper by a boy 
of fifteen, Aaron Young, on ‘‘My Idea of a 
Minister.’”’ Sketching a minister who 
might be termed a “salary grabber,’’ 
‘who gets a job like any of us boys for 
what there is in it,’’ he pictured the 
minister no boy likes. Turning to the 
brighter side he ‘‘believed a minister could 
so develop his character to be as strong as 
Christ.’’ To such a minister “a boy can 
take his problems and troubles and get 
help that he can appreciate. A boy’s 
father should be his best friend, but I 
think the minister should be his next 
best friend. Often a boy can go to his 
minister and get as good advice as his 
father can give, sometimes much less 
violently.”’ To parents, ministers, and 
those who tremble lest youth be on the 
wrong track, the paper and other features 
of the service were a challenge and an in- 
spiration. 
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Woodstock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Union Lenten services are being 
held every Sunday evening by the Uni- 
versalist, Congregational and Christian 
churches, with large attendance and keen 
interest. Our men’s club is growing. 
At a recent meeting we had a debate by 
four Dartmouth students on the censorship 
of books and plays. Our Sunday school, 
though small, is active in good works, and 
recently contributed $5.00 to the Friend- 
ship Offering. The annual parish meeting 
will be held on April 8, when it is ex- 
pected that progress will be reported along 
the line of different activities. The church 
will be open for services all summer, as 
usual, and Universalist visitors to this 
beautiful resort are requested to remember 
that fact. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1930 
Previously reported. >. ns ae 26 
Outlaws BridgeiNeteqe ene te te pi 
little Hocking, Ohiow 5.6622 22.28 1 
Waterloo; Lowa /eaees carton 3 
Otel: o'.. a Deee ae eereeee 31 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 440) 
is not evident without the aid of analysis 
and interpretation based on careful schol- 
arship, and Dr. Jordan offers his aid as a 
Hebrew scholar to the student who would 
make the most of his reading of the Bible. 
Sometimes we do not follow his thought, 
as when he says: “It yielded the consol- 
atory thought that God would eventually 
destroy the heathen nations whose cruelty 
had filled the world with misery. That 
faith has been abundantly justified, if not 
in the precise form that they expected.’’ 
Perhaps he means here to bring the Book 
of Job closer home to our own life than it 
might be politic to state outright! 

Useful for an approach to the Book of 
Job as a literary masterpiece, the study 
here offered is rather too summarily pre- 
sented in topical paragraphs to make very 
interesting reading. With such knowledge 
at his disposal as Dr. Jordan displays, 
what might not be made of the theme in 
relation to the religious and ethical con- 
sciousness of mankind! For such a com- 
prehensive treatment we are still waiting. 

7.2. B,'S., 


* * 


Birth Control 


The Christian and Birth Control. By 
Edward Lyttleton, D. D. (Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in U. S. 
A. Maemillan. $1.50.) 

No one will question Canon Lyttleton’s 
sincerity. His task is a thankless one 
and would be undertaken only out of deep 
conviction. But his dialogue between a 
social worker, a doctor and a vicar of an 
English parish church offers no guidance 
on the vexed question the three men are 
supposed to discuss. The volume is ad- 


. Dean McCollester went on. 
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dressed to the House of Bishops of the 
Church of England, and a preface begs 
them to issue clear instructions which may 
be placed by officiating clergymen in the 
hands of parties about to be married. 
These instructions, Dr. Lyttleton thinks, 
should clearly condemn the practise of 
birth control. The whole subject will have 
to be explored more adequately by good 
men like Canon Lyttleton in the light of 
existing conditions and medical knowledge, 
before the Church is in a position to offer 


guidance to young married people. This 
at least the little book makes clear. 
He ESBo Ss 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A special Lenten service was held at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting on March 24. 
Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn con- 
ducted the devotional service and the 
contralto soloist of the Universalist church 
in Lynn gave two. beautiful and appro- 
priate selections. The preacher of the 
day was Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., 
dean of the Theological School in Tufts 
College. The subject assigned to him 
was, “If I Had Only One Sermon to 
Preach.”’ 

“What I shall say,’’ he remarked in 
beginning, ‘‘partakes more of the character 
of a meditation than a sermon. It is 
based on the words of Elihu in the Book 
of Job, ‘Are the consolations of God small 
with thee?’ I take this subject seriously,’’ 
“T under- 
stand it to mean this: What have I, Lee 
S. McCollester, a man of mature years and 
many experiences, in the year 1930, found 
to be the source of the highest religious 
satisfaction? Some sermons rightly are 
controversial. Others are negative and 
are what a man does not believe. Still 
others have an emotional motive and are 
calculated to stir the emotions. This 
sermon does not belong to any of these 
categories. Rather it is of the confes- 
sional type. : 

“The greatest sermon of Jesus was not 
the Sermon on the Mount, when he dis- 
cussed social and creedal questions, nor 
was it preached in the towns of Judea when 
he set himself to answer personal ques- 
tions, but his greatest sermon was in the 
upper room with his friends about him 
and the world shut out. It was charac- 
terized by passion to pass on to these good 
friends and through them to the world his 
great love for mankind.” 

Dean McCollester then described the 
Lincoln Cathedral and made it the basis 
of a remarkable meditation, referring to 
the cathedral proper as a place of worship, 
the chapter house out of sight as a place 
to transact the business of religion, and 
the high altar where a man might find 
the very heart of religion. He spoke of 
the ministry of silence, the religious power 
of architecture, the inspiration that comes 
from reflecting upon the hand that carved 
the columns, and the lives that have been 
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dedicated to service in this place, and the 
generations of scoffers and believers, war- 
riors and priests, who have walked up the 
aisles. 

He described the changes the years 
have brought in his own religious belief, 
how he is no longer disturbed by the com- 
ing of new phrases and the passing of the 
old. Hesaid that he was utterly unmoved 
by the theist-humanist controversy. He 
found a basis for his faith in his own heart. 
He said he is not as critical of evil as once, 
nor so sure that what we men call good 
always is good. ‘I am not so sure of the 
corrective power of law to-day as of the 
uplifting power of good will,’’ he added. 
He declared that the advance of the world 
is due to the intention of the masses, 
rather than to the work of those who start 
out to save sinners. ‘‘Great leaders,’’ 
he said, “‘are only a little ahead of the 
masses. They but indicate the level up 
to which the masses are moving.”’ 

He closed with an eloquent expression of 
his own faith in immortality. Dr. Lowe 
voiced the appreciation of the ministers 
as Dean McCollester was leaving the room. 

Luncheon was served under direction of 


a committee consisting of Rev. John Brush 
and Miss Mary Slaughter. 
* * 
INTERCHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
BAN QUET 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, is to be the main 
speaker at the third annual Interchurch 
Fellowship Banquet, to be held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Monday, 
April 14. 

The Interchurch Fellowship is a joint 
committee of. all the religious social clubs 
of Greater Boston, of all the different de- 
nominations. 

It has held two banquets. T'wo years 
ago, at Mechanics Building, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Rabbi Levi ad- 
dressed a gathering of about 1,250, and 
last year at the Copley Plaza Dr. Cad- 
man and Rabbi Levi addressed a gathering 
of about 850. Both occasions were 
memorable. 

Bishop McConnell occupies the fore- 
most office in the church in the United 
States to-day. It is expected that a large 
number will be present to hear him. 

The Pilgrim Male Quartette will sing. 

Tickets are now on sale at the different 
religious social clubs as well as at the office 
of Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 

Governor Frank G. Allen and Mayor 
James M. Curley have been invited to be 
present and speak. 


Notices 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Under date of March 10, 1930, fellowship of 
Rev. Percy L. Clark, Jr.,in the New York State 
Convention withdrawn by reason of his engaging in 
secular business. The withdrawal was not for any 
reason affecting his moral character and he was in 
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good standing at the time of such withdrawal, and 
certificate to that effect has been issued. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
“> ‘ 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Clifford D. Newton accepted on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich transferred to the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey accepted on transfer 
from New York. 

Rev. Irene Earll accepted on transfer from New 
York. 

Douglas H. Robbins accepted on transfer of li- 
cense from Massachusetts. 

Richard H. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
me, 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
ane: 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 


The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. 

The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will be the guests of the Newtonville church 


-on Friday, April 11. 


Sarah Harding Hunter, representative of the 
General Electric Company, will talk on the Evolu- 
tion of the Homes in New England. 

The Alliance will hold a luncheon and bridge at 
the Home Craft Shop, 711 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on Friday, April 25, proceeds to be used for the 
charity fund of the society. Tickets fifty cents. 

Florence M. Feehan, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At his request Rev. H. S. Baker has been granted 
a letter of dismissal with recommendation. 
Letter of transfer to Michigan issued to Rev. 
George F. Magraw. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
5 et: 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wm. E, Manning Todd accepted on transfer 
from the Wisconsin Convention. 
Rev. Donald K. Evans accepted on transfer from 
Vermont and Province of Quebee Convention. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewal of license granted to Supt. Stanley C. 


Stall. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Clara E. Illman 


Mrs. Clara E. Illman, widow of Rev. Thomas W. 
Illman, a Unitarian-Universalist clergyman who 
died in 1928, died at Philadelphia March 20. Mrs. 
Tilman was formerly Clara E. Bancroft, of Wake- 
field, Mass., and was married to Mr. Illman in 1907. 
Her husband had heart failure while adjusting a win- 
dow screen in his home at Vineland, N. J., and fell 
from the window. His sudden death was a great 
shock to his wife, who was not strong. 

Three daughters of Mr. Illman survive: Mrs. 
Horace G. Williams of East Hartford, Conn., Miss 
Adelaide P. Illman of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Mason 


Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD and MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


¢ 
Every phase of a spiritual life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of ex- 
alted thought recorded in the Scriptures; 
and emphasizes the truth that the divine 
power is available. to all who reflect the 
“Will of God.”’ 


A book to study in conjunction with the 
Scriptures. It will bring to the under- 
standing the light of truth that giveth 
“power against unclean spirits to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of diseases,’’ through 
the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 851 Cass St. 


of Glendale, Cal. A sister of Mrs. Illman, Mrs. 
Brooks, who was active in the Washington parish for 
many years, left three daughters by whom Mrs. 
Illman was greatly beloved, Mrs. Coombs and Mrs. 
Gunion of Washington and Mrs. Loren Powers of 
Philadelphia. - Funeral services were held in Phila- 
delphia March 22. 


Henry Daniel Folmer 


Henry D. Folmer was born near Janesville, Wis., 
June 18, 1852. He settled with his parents on the 
farm which ever after remained his home, in Madi- 
son County, Ohio, when four years old. In 1884 he 
was married to Alvira Jones, who survives him. He 
died Jan. 15, 1930. 

In early life he taught in the country schools of 
his community, though his life was devoted to farm- 
ing, in which pursuit he was an acknowledged leader 
in his county, one of the foremost agricultural com- 
munities of America. He was a pioneer in alfalfa 
culture, in reforestation, and in 1922 was champion 
corn grower, producing 1,260 bushels on ten acres of 
land. He was active im all agricultural organiza- 
tions and all movements for community betterment 
and culture. 

He was a pioneer Universalist and for many years 
the leader and main supporter of the Sunday schoo} 
in his home church. 

Funeral services were conducted at West Jefferson 
Jan. 17 by Rev. James Houghton of Columbus. 


Theodore F. Brown 


Theodore F. Brown, eighty-six years old, former 
vice commander of the Department of the Potomac, 
Grand Army of the Republic, in which he had long 
been active, died at his home, 925 Longfellow Street, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday, March 22, after an 
illness of several months. 

Funeral services were conducted at the residence, 
March 25, by Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., a for- 
mer pastor. Interment was in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

In addition to serving as vice commander of the 
Department of the Potomac, Mr. Brown had served 
the Phil Sheridan Post, G. A. R., as chaplain for 
more than twenty years. 

Enlisting at Oberlin, Ohio, in the 103d Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, Mr. Brown served during the Civil 
War in the 23d Ohio Army Corps. 

Mr. Brown was employed at the United States 
Pension Bureau for many years. He retired about 
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eight years ago. He was a member of Friendship 
Lodge of Odd Fellows and of Stansbury Lodge of 
Masons. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Jessie E. 
Beard of Tampa, Florida, and two grandchildren. 

He was an active member of the Universalist 
chureh in Washington, and especially interested in 
the Comrades. He had a large garden and took 
great pride in his flowers, which he cared for him- 
self. For years he made generous gifts of flowers to 
the church, to the shut-ins and to his friends. 


Crackling 


Old Mose Parker was pretty sick, and 
the darky doctor promptly put him to bed 
and laid down all sorts of rules and regu- 
lations as to sleep and diet. After he had 
gone, Mose turned to his wife and com- 
plained: 

“Mandy, how does dat dere fool doctor 
reckon ah’s gwine to eat breast ob chicken 
ebery day if ah ain’t got mah ebenin’s 
free?’’—Stratford Beacon Herald. 

* * 

A street car inspector was watching the 
work of the new conductor. “Here, 
Foley,’’ he said, “how is this? You have 
ten passengers, and only nine fares have 
been rung up.”’ 

“Ts that? sor’ 
turning to his 


asked Foley. Then, 
passengers he yelled: 


“There’s wan too many on this car. Git 
out, one of yez.’’—Youth’s World. 
* * 


From a notice sent to the State Conven- 
tion papers regarding the dedication of the 
St. Petersburg church: 

“The St. Petersburg people, with true 
hospitality, knowing of the crowded con- 
ditions which exist in their city during the 
tourist season, have offered to provide 
sleeping accommodations for all who ai- 
tend the services.”’ 

Agent (to newly rich client, engaging 
talent for her “At Home’’): ‘‘What about 
Madame D’Oprano?’’ 

Client: “‘Is she good?’’ 

Agent: ‘‘Good? Why, she’s a great vir- 
tuosa.”’ 

Client: “Never mind about her morals. 
Can she sing?’’—The Humorist (London). 

Father: “Jerry, what is your rank in 
spelling?’’ 

Jerry: “Not very good, daddy.” 

Father: ‘“‘Why so poor, Jerry?” 

Jerry: “‘Well, I will tell you, daddy, it is 
just this way, the teacher does not spell 
the words the same way I do.’’—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

Some of us are beginning to think that 
Borah supported Hoover in the last cam- 
paign because he was afraid Smith wouldn’t 
give him anything to kick about.—Miami 
News. 

* * 

All in all, this is an age of remarkable 
talent. We quote: ‘“‘The shoplifter made 
his way through a crowd of women shop- 
pers and escaped.’’ When they get around 
to making the final All-America football 
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list, they ought to remember the unique 
performance of this bird.—Boston Herald. 
* * 
Old Lady: ‘If you really want work— 
Farmer Gray wants a right-hand man.’’ 
Wanderer: “Jus’ my luck, lidy—I’m 
left-’anded!’’—Tit-Bits. 
* * 
‘When is the next train out of this 
burg?”’ 
“Twelve o’clock, sir.’’ 
“What? Isn’t there one before that?’’ 
“No, sir; we never run one before the 
next.’”’—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 
* * 
Mother: ‘“‘Come, Freddie, and kiss your 
Aunt Martha.”’ 
Freddie: “Why, Ma, I ain’t done nuth- 
in’!’’—Stray Stories. 
* * 
The Literary Digest prints a long article 
explaining how a gas-meter works, but it 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for [& 
personality problems. f 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161-South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


An individual 
offering envelope 
printed in colors. 
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fails to disclose how it can run up a bill of 
$18.75 when the gas is turned off.—South- 
ern Lumberman. 
* * 
What is the most dangerous thing a 
pedestrian can do?—Literary Digest. 
Walk.—Tampa Tribune. 


* * 


Out of every 10 people in the world, 18 
of them live in India.—Port Arthur News. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge in Contemporary 
Discussion 


Mar. 24---Statement of the Problem. 

Mar. 31---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, I. 

Apr. 7---Theories ,of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, II. 

Apr. 14---Sociological Theories: Naturalizing the 
Supernatural. 

Apr. 15---Subjectivist Tendencies in Psychology 
of Religion. 


Notice Change of Date 


The last lecture, originally scheduled for 
Apr. 21, will be given Apr. 15. 


By Charles A. Bennett, Ph. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Size 
3 5-8x2 3-8 inches. 


Price 
40 cents per 100. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 


to enrich the spirit of giving at Haster. 
Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 


offering envelope. 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 


To be sent out with the HKaster 


The ‘‘Chick’’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 


devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. 


Their capacity is 75 


dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes’’ collector. 


A successful novelty. 


By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 


as an Easter offering. 
$3.00 per 100. 


Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. 


Price, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


= === 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Adfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


'LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5 
6 


. Cupid Goes to Church. 
- John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
» CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


»THE FISK TER CnESS: AGENCIES 
Bate 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, "402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sei «n 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. | 


$150,000.00 


6 Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


} 


Dated December 1, 1929 Due December 1, 1939 


Denominations: $1,000 and $500. Bonds in coupon form with privilege of registration 
by the holder at the office of the Universalist General Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, June 1 and December 1, payable at the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Callable by lot on any interest date on sixty days notice by the payment of the principal thereof 
with accrued interest, plus a premium of 1 per cent, up to and including December 1, 1931; 
and thereafter by the payment of the principal thereof with accrued interest plus a premium 
of one-half of 1 per cent up to and including December 1, 1934; and thereafter, by the 
payment of the principal with accrued interest. 


Trustees: Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts; John Murray Atwood, Canton, New 
York; Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois. 

Purpose of Issue: The purpose of this issue is to provide funds for completing payments on 
the Universalist National Memorial Church at the corner of 16th and S Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and in anticipation of receipts from pledges and contributions by or- 
ganizations and individuals. 


Authority for Issue: This issue was authorized by a vote passed by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Genera] Convention on October 22, 1929, which was approved, rati- 
fied and confirmed in every particular by vote of the General Convention in session at 
Washington, D. C., on October 26, 1929. 

Security: These Bonds are signed by the Universalist General Convention, with resources 
in excess of $500,000 exclusive of the National Memorial Church. They are secured by 
a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial Church. 

Value of the Property: The land for the National Memoria] Church has been appraised by 
B. F. Saul Company of Washington at $94,400. The church will cost with furnishings 
approximately $325,000. The total value of the property will be approximately $419,400, 
or more than two and one-half times the total amount of the bond issue. 

Legality: The title to the property of the National Memorial Church has been examined 
and approved by the Real Estate Title Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. All 
matters pertaining to the legality of the Bond Issue have been passed on and approved 
for the Convention by Walter B. Hopping of New York and Ammidon and Bicknell of 
Boston, Massachusetts. ; 

Ad Interim Receipts: Pending printing and delivery of coupon bonds ad interim receipts 
will be issued by the Convention. 


Price: Par and accrued interest. 


For further information write to: 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


